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THE JOURNAL 


E average citizen today is constantly aware of the fact 

of his being governed. To all of us government repre- 
sents a more or less mysterious, somewhat intangible source 
of power. To some it may resemble a great and beneficent 
milch cow, to others a cold-blooded, heartless obstructionist, 
to others the growth of government in modern times may 
appear to be an unethical expansion beyond the due limits 
of civil authority. Whatever our viewpoint, however, we 
are all in varying degrees interested in this phenomenon. 


This journal, the first of a series of publications by 
the Victoria University College Political Science Society, 
has three principal aims. First to stimulate interest in 
political science—that is the scientific approach to politics, 
secondly to be a vehicle for the publication of research into 
the subject, and thirdly to encourage further research into 
the process of government. . 


How does government work? Why use this system to 
control instead of that system? What is the real control- 
ling force behind all the elaborate machinery and the maze 
of the. various governmental processes? What can we, as 
citizens, do to correct this or that anomaly? The questions 
which can be asked are limited only by one man’s capacity 
to embrace the various power relationships in the modern 
state. 


Today the field of government has expanded until all 
walks of life are affected. Alongside this development has 
come the rise of organisations other than central govern- 
ment which command an increasing share of the citizen’s 
allegiance and interest. Again any study of government 
must extend beuond the borders of any one nation state. 


To achieve an understanding of these movements or dis- 
cover the meaning of all the formal framework, requires a 
scientific, trained approach, The vocabulary of political 
science abounds én terms which have acquired an emotive 
flavour — liberal, progressive, conservative, democratic, 
fascism, communism, the good life, for example. It is for 
the student to divest himself of inherited or inculcated pre- 
judice concerning such terms and the things they represent. 
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Not all the material of the journal is written by stu- 
dents, but primarily it is a students’ publication, one which, 
it is hoped, will give some indication of the ground covered 
by the subject, and which will encourage students, gradu- 
ates, and future graduates, to supply contributions result- 
ing from research work in the subject, It is to be regretted 
that up to the present there has been little published matter 
emanating either from impartial research into the political 
organization of New Zealand or from studies by New Zea- 
landers of any of the varied fields of the political organiza- 
tion of other countries. 


In advocating. the encouragement of further research, 
it is admitted that some work in the field has already been 
carried out—government departments have, of necessity, 
investigated problems of administration. But most of what 
has been done has been directed to some specific end, and 
consequently there has been little opportunity for research 
work which will stimulate other thinkers in the field. There 
has been no real opportunity for enthusiasts to take an 
objective view of government organization. For it must 
be agreed that only from true research—in which New 
Zealand students can play a part—are the fundamental 
and ruling principles of the science of politics determined. 


HOW PEOPLE FORM POLITICAL: 


OPINIONS 
by R. R. Paddock 


Our first contribution comes from’ Mr. Paddock, a 
graduate of Auckland University and at present a student 
of Comparative Political Institutions at Victoria College, 
who here discusses the interesting question of political 
loyalties. 


At the very outset a distinction must be made between 
the political opinions which are mere commonsense 
judgments on matters of the day and those which, by con- 
trast, reflect the fundamental loyalties of the individual and 
community. The value of this division can best be demon- 
strated by reference to history, and the analysis of these 
basic allegiances is obviously the initial task. 


+ Few trends in history are more marked than the ten- 
dency for bodies of ideas to localise themselves. Failing in 
their attempt at universal conversion the exponents of an 
ideology are reluctantly compelled to content themselves 
with regional triumphs. When this stage is reached the 
result is an addition to the cultural heritage of the region 
in question and the creation of a distinctive local tradition 
which may influence subsequent politics there for genera- 
tions to come. 


The more nearly the original “idea” approaches to be- 
ing a complete philosophy of living the sharper will be 
the break with the past and the greater the effect on later 
regional politics. It has happened, for instance, that no 
less imposing a political unit than a nation itself has been 
created by the localisation of an ideology. The victory of 
Calvinism in the seven northern provinces of the Spanish, 
Netherlands in the later sixteenth century so effectively 
separated the northerners from their fellow-Flemings fur- 
ther south that in 1830 the latter preferred a continued 
union with the French-speaking Walloons to remaining 
subjects of the Dutch monarchy—and that in spite of the 
existence of a large Catholic remnant in the north. 


So much for the process by which some of the funda- 
mental loyalties of the citizen have been created. An assess- 
ment may now be made of the relative appeal of the con- 
flicting doctrines of the present. 

1° 


First in point of time as a creator of mass opinion was 
organised religion. European history prior to the French 
Revolution abounds in instances of armed conflict which tes- 
tify both to the influence of the clergy and to the average 
‘man’s readiness for self-sacrifice in quarrels which in no 
way redounded to his economic advantage. Today Protes- 
tant emphasis on education has resulted in the clergy of 
the more prominent sects being so receptive to secular ideas 
as to be unable to do more than mirror prevailing trends of 
thought. The Russian civil war period was notable for the 
absence from the welter of conflicting factions of any which 
had been called to arms by concern for the fate of the 
‘Orthodox Church. In certain of the Catholic regions of 
Europe, however, it may be that the basic loyalties are 
still religious. 


Thus in Germany under Weimar in the cities of the 
Rhineland and Bavaria the Centre and Bavarian People’s 
parties—together with their subsidiary Christian trade 
unions — were able to offer a formidable opposition to 
the challenge of Social Democracy and the “free unions.” 
‘This was because of the fundamental incompatability of 
Catholicism with even the loosest interpretation of Marx- 
ism and the capacity of German Catholics to adapt their 
lay institutions to the need of an industrial society. But 
even where such an adaptibility was not in evidence—in 
‘the Spain of 1936, for instance—Catholicism’s power of 
resistance to incompatible political philosophies was still 
‘very marked. One of the features of the Spanish struggle 
was the re-emergence of the Carlist Requetes, a force en- 
-tirely in the tradition of the Vendeans and Chouans of the 
‘French Revolution. 


The most powerful ideology of the nineteenth century 
‘was nationalism, the belief that people speaking a common 
language should strive to unite politically in a nation-state. 
“This idea disrupted ancient monarchies such as the Aus- 
‘trian and Turkish empires, provided the dissatisfied middle- 
‘class youth of Europe with its most potent mystique, and 
conjured into existence a number of new nationalities al- 


‘most at the wish of a few intellectuals. The intelligentsia 
had taken the place of the clergy as mass indoctrinators 
and their triumphs were indeed remarkable. A few profes- 
sors, journalists, and schoolteachers of Lvov and Kiev 
‘created a “Ukrainian” literary dialect—and today there is 
a Ukrainian nation of 40,000,000 people. A few Jewish 
authors revived Hebrew as a spoken language and thereby 
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erected an insurmountable barrier between the Zionist set- 
tlers in Palestine and the Arab world. 


In passing, some reference must be made to Fascism. 
The Communist propaganda line that Fascism is merely the 
final defence of capitalism has won too-ready an acceptance 
asa statement of fact and it can be argued that Fascism is. 
the creation of the fanatical nationalist, determined to en- 
sure that all sections of his people shall have one single 
mind on the necessity of national aggrandisement. 


_ Finally there is Communism, i.e., Leninist-Stalinism. 
Prior to the success of the October revolution it was pos- 
sible to speak of “red” areas in certain cities but not to 
claim that any form of social-revolutionary theory so dom- 
inated a whole region as to form its religion. The conquest 
of state power had first to be achieved before the masses 
could be informed with the spirit of the guiding cadres. 
Now that Communism has its tens of millions of completely 
indoctrinated followers it can compete with both Catholi- 
cism and nationalism on more than equal terms. As a 
matter of tactics, of course, it may temporarily compromise 
with the latter force. The Polish nation, for instance, has 
been shifted bodily westward in order that Lithuanian, 
White Russian, and Ukranian nationalism may remain 
quiescent. 


This completes the general outline. However, before a 
start is made with the examination of the day-to-day poli- 
tics in a community where nothing fundamental is being. 
challenged it may be of interest to quote an instance of the 
rival forces in conflict. In the civil wars of the nineteenth 
century the Carlist philosophy already reférred to held the 
enthusiastic allegiance of both Navarre and the Basque- 
speaking provinces. Its tradition included respect for the 
liberties of the historic subdivisions of the Spanish State. 
By 1936, however, the latter concept of nationality had 
reached the Iberian Peninsula and it was now the Right 
which advocated centralism and the Left which stood for 
the traditional autonomies. The consequence was that the 
Basques threw in their lot with the Republic, and that de- 
spite the fact that their loyalty to Catholicism remained un- 
impaired and that the fighting strength of the Republic was 
the vehemently anti-clerical militia of the Anarche-Syndica- 
lists. The development in the concept of nationality since 
the Belgian revolt of 1930 is very significant. 
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Every-day Politics 


_ And now for the everyday politics of a community in 
which life is proceeding smoothly and the forces which 
form public opinion are concerned with glossing over vital 
differences in viewpoint. Here, whether the government 
be democratic or totalitarian, basic attitudes will be formed 
early. In the schools the State will replace any home- 
acquired prejudices of which it disapproves with such 
others as are likely to favour its interests. Advanced edu- 
cation may be necessary for the creation of the optimum 
degree of uniformity of outlook, but a great deal can be 
done at the elementary stage. It is in the primary school 
that the future British citizen learns to regard the members 
of the Royal Family with affectionate enthusiasm and it was 
there that the Japanese child was, until recently, taught 
that submissive devotion to the Emperor which was the 
central feature of the national cult. Equally early in life 
the young American learns at the very least that his coun- 
try is the most powerful on earth and the offspring of a 
Soviet family, the all-important fact that where the means 
of production are collectively owned there can be no exploi- 
tation—consideration of which will provide consolation in 
subsequent hardship. 


The influence of the newspaper has been overrated. 
People read them for their advertisements, their sports 
news, their reports of local and overseas events—not for 
their editorial comments. As a creator of public opinion 
such an institution as Mr. Gollancz’s Left Book Club has, 
of recent years, been far more important than any news- 
paper. It has, for instance, been largely responsible for 
the curious habit of the British Socialist of accepting Com- 
munist judgment on the activities of Socialist parties 
abroad. In America the publishers of illustrated papers 
and digests fill a similar role, although their influence is, of 
course, as a general rule pronouncedly conservative. 


Broadly, one may argue that in an efficiently-function- 
ery community where there is also freedom for the expres- 
sion of opinion people will vote in accordance with their 
economic interest. (Note that the situation postulated is 
such that the fundamental loyalties earlier dealt with are 
not the subject of political controversy.) In such circum- 
stances theoretically incompatible institutions will flourish 
in mutual harmony, common sense will characterise poli- 
tics rather than exalted enthusiasm, and, granted the opera- 
tion of such an electoral mechanism as proportional repre- 
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sentation, recognisable class groupings of any consequence 
will each find particular political expression. 


In the Scandinavia of today there is just this state of 
affairs in existence. None of the three countries has terri- 
torial claims on either of the other two, in each Luther- 
anism is the religion both of the State and of at least 96% 
of the citizens, in each the monarchy is firmly established in 
the goodwill of the people. Marxism is, however the at 
least nominal inspiration of the parties of the Scandin- 
avian working-class and in Norway and Sweden they claim 
the allegiance of a clear majority of the voters. In all 
three countries there are likewise Peasant Agrarian parties 
to. represent the interest of the small-holders. The town 
middle classes are separately catered for from the frankly 
wealthy elements of town and country by the existence 
of Radical and Liberal as well as Conservative parties. 


This unusually symmetrical pattern is elsewhere dis- 
torted by the tricks of electoral mechanisms and, what is far 
more important, by the intrusion of non-economic considera- 
tions into political life. In a two-party democracy like Great 
Britain the middle-class vote is very important, susceptible 
as it is to appeal for the preservation of national prestige. 
Pressure groups also work within the two major parties, 
the result being often complete reversals of party policies. 
In the middle thirties, for instance, the British Labour 
Party turned most abruptly from sentimental internation- 
alism to the advocacy of national preparedness for war, 
the consequence in part of Lord Hugh Cecil’s non-partisan 
campaign and, for the rest, of the triumph within the party 
of the Bevinites over the followers of Lansbury. Waves of 
sentiments are apt to become lost in the on-sweeping crest 
of a stormy counter-current. 

The picture of a functioning democracy is thus one 
of a community in which the average citizen is well aware 
of his own immediate interests but in no way a rebel 
against the accepted community loyalties. Sturdy heretics 
exist, but their very individuality rends them suspect to 
the mass. Persistence to the point of becoming themselves 
a political influence usually involves them in compromises 
and, in any case, the most they can hope to achieve is a 
swerve in the national policy. The distinguishing feature 
of the modern national community is its massive solidarity. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 
by T. H. Qualter 


|B eente to me means a way of living, a feeling 
about the relations of free citizens with one another, 
and their willingness to maintain their freedom as a shield 
to human dignity. It is an ideal where government has 
become consent and coercion has disappeared. It is funda- 
mentally optimistic for it believes in the “human” char- 
acter of man and society and in their improvement. It is 
not, however, a Utopia, for democracy is also pessimistic 
and wise enough to recognise the inevitable shortcomings 
in the character of men and every form of their organisa- 
tions. Democracy can never be a lasting and final accom- 
plishment for each victory is answered by a new challenge 
leading rhore to a permanent growth and struggle for the 
self-realisation of man and humanity. 


Democracy is often thought of as a form of govern- 
ment, but this is not strictly correct for any form of gov- 
ernment is to a greater or less degree democratic. No state, 
not even the most despotic, can survive without some 
measure of support from the ordinary citizen. The demo- 
crat, however, is distinguished from the non-democrat, for 
whom co-operation will usually stop at passive acquies- 
cence, in that he tries to raise that co-operation to the 
highest level of active participation. If democracy were 
in itself a form of government then it could exist only at 
that stage of history in which such a form was appropriate. 
If, on the other hand, it is an ideal towards which. any 
people may strive if they so desire, then it would be appro- 
priate to all ages. This appears to be the case, for as far 
back as the fifth century B.C. there is, in the funeral ora- 
tion of Pericles, a statement of demoeracy which could be 
given without comment at any 4th of July picnic. Right 
throughout history idealists have praised it, yet nowhere 
has it been attained in full. 


Democracy is not only an affair of state. It is more 
than a method of government. It touches industry, educa- 
tion, science, art, every interest, indeed, that finds organ- 
ised expression in the social life of a great community. But 
the state is at the heart of it, for the state is the instru- 
ment of the authority of the whole, charged with the ad- 
justment of all activities, and with the oversight and devel- 
opment of every necessary function. So the state is the 
centre of our theme. 


Liberty and equality are the two fundamental con- 
cepts on which democratic government is based. Liberty 
has a twofold meaning; in its negative sense it protects 
the individual or the group against unjust interference 
from the state or from others within the state, and in its 
positive sense it gives the individual a share in the legis- 
lative process and the right to seek his own self-realisation. 
It is more than the passive freedom from oppression, it is 
a freedom of action, a freedom to live, to be educated and to 
achieve a decent standard of living. It is opposed to the 
Inequalities arising from absolute and unrestricted econo- 
mic fredom. For liberty to be democratic it must be con- 
trolled liberty. The conception of equality in the democ- 
cratic ideal does not mean an equality of wealth, wisdom, 
or authority; what it does mean is that whatever your race, 
creed or political philosophy, you shall have a free choice, 
equal to any other, in making and enforcing the laws, and 
whether you be rich or poor, powerful or humble, you may 
expect unbiassed treatment by your courts, without favour 
for or against you. This note of equality points the way to 
the essence of the democratic idea—the effort of men to 
affirm their own essence and to remove all barriers to that 
affirmation. The system of power shall be erected upon 
the similarities and not upon the differences between men. 


Government has become consent. Even were there a 
perfect democracy where there was no conflict between the 
general will of the community and the particular will of 
each and where the need for coercion had disappeared, 
government would remain—for democracy does not lead 
to anarchy. It recognises that some system of control 
and organisation is essential, but it must be government 
by consent. The mere compliance on the part of the people 
with the laws laid down for them by the legislative body 
is not sufficient, these people must themselves have the 
right and the means to initiate laws. The people are the 
government, but once a law is made, then the people be- 
come subjects and as such they can have no freedom of 
choice in the question of obedience. 


How shall the desire of the people be known? There 
are three ways, directly in public meeting, by representa- 
tion or by referendum. All these methods can be demo- 
cratic. The direct meeting is the most perfect, but is the 
least practicable, being suitable only for the smallest com- 
munities or for organisations within the state. The repre- 
sentative system, which, while it is the least perfect is yet 
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the most practicable, can be democratic only when the 
representative has his authority as a delegate and does not 
simply propound his own theories in the name of the 
people. The referendum combines the two, but what it 
gains by giving the people a greater voice, it loses in the 
time and organisation required. 


In all these systems the greatest problem is to find 
what is the true opinion of the people. It is often almost an 
impossibility to separate the will of all from the will of a 
small noisy faction. Generally it is found by a simple 
majority of equal votes, but the counting of heads alone is 
inadequate if it means denying the rights of a minority. All 
must without exception be permitted to speak and to write 
as they please, to worship in peace and freedom and to de- 
velop their individual abilities and personalities in accor- 
dance with any lawful means, and that which does not 
harm or interfere with the equal rights of others shall be 
lawful. The dictatorship of the majority is as dangerous 
as the tyranny of the despot. Not only must they be per- 
mitted-to carry out their activities without let or hindrance; 
these minorities must also be treated impartially in that 
none shall receive special favour or preference from the 
state to the detriment of others. 


It is also essential that the people shall have the right 
and the means to organise peaceably with others to change 
the laws and the people who make the laws. In addition 
to regular elections, the people must be empowered to de- 
mand a change when the Government has openly failed in 
its duty to the citizens. Further there must be the right 
to adopt an entirely new constitution when this is desired, 
and the law must be such that the free will of the people in 
this direction will not be impeded by needless rigidity and 
complication of procedure. 


Throughout, democracy emphasises the rights of the 
people. The case is an ethical one: it postulates that the 
right to seek happiness in any lawful manner is inherent 
in man as a member of society and that any system which 
denies that right cannot be justified. It also assumes that 
men can wish to be free and equal, that they can organise 
peaceably, and that they can seek, and find, their own hap- 
piness in such a manner as to harm no one else. It does 
not, however, claim that they do and in this saves itself 
from being impossibly idealistic. 

The democrat, like Machiavelli, realises that how we 
live is far removed from how we ought to live, but, unlike 
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Machiavelli, he does not accept these imperfections as part 
of the unalterable nature of men, nor does he make new 
laws to justify these imperfections. Instead he sets up an 
ideal towards which men can strive, an ideal which can be 
grasped by all, and yet possessed in full by none. The 
degree of democracy within a nation, for all nations pos- 
sess It in some degree, could well be set up as a standard by 
which the stage of culture or civilisation could be measured. 
But of pure and absolute democracy it must be said that 
were there a people of gods, their government would be 
democratic. So perfect a government is not for men. 


THE PROBLEM OF FRANCE’S 


RECOVERY. 
by H. L. Rollet 


This is the text of an address delivered by Mr. Rollet 
to the Wellington Rotary Club on July 8 of this year. Mr. 
Rollet is Charge d’Affaires of the French Legation. 


WEN: amidst the enthusiasm of the French people, 
General de Gaulle and the Provisional Government as- 
sumed power on the liberation of Paris, France was like a 
demolition yard. One house out of every 25 was completely 
destroyed. One out of every 15 was partially damaged. 
One quarter of our locomotives, 65% of our goods wagons, 
40% of railway carriages, nearly half of our motor vehi- 
cles, 80% of our river transport, 55% of our merchant fleet 
—all these were either carried off by the enemy, completely 
destroyed or seriously damaged; only 42% of our network 
of permanent ways, 20% of our canals and one-third of 
our ports remained usable. 90,000 acres of land had to be 
cleared of mines. Coal production had fallen to one-tenth 
of the pre-war figures. 

We must add to this the loss of man-power, directly 
on account of the war 620,000 French citizens were lost 
either on military operations, by bombing, or were shot or 
butchered by the Germans (40,000) or suffered a painful 
death in concentration camps (200,000). The excess in the 
death-rate due to wretched living conditions rose by more 
than 600,000 units in four years, so that during the course 
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of the war years France lost 1,200,000 inhabitants, or 39% 
of her 1938 population. 


Apply these proportions to New Zealand, and you will 
have some idea of the difficulties which stood in the way of 
simply using power and providing for the primary needs of 
the population. But to these physical ruins must also be 
added the destruction of the constitutional framework and 
the authority of the State, weakened by the compromises of 
the Vichy Government. These catastrophies fell upon a coun- 
try which only 25 years before had suffered an even more 
disastrous loss from the population point of view, and al- 
‘most as bad a one on the material side. Twenty years’ 
efforts directed towards reconstruction went for nothing. 
And yet, it was not enough to rebuild. France had also to 
be re-equipped, since, through the necessity of devoting to 
her defence a large part of her efforts, she had for the last 
twenty years to leave aside the modernising of her economic 
equipment. Lastly, by reason of her geographical situation 
and her interests extending to a vast colonial empire around 
the world, France cannot retire upon herself, but must 
take part in the life of the nations around her, Repairs, re- 
equipment, continual adaptation to that troubled interna- 
tional life we know today, these are the problems which our 
statesmen are called upon to face. 


The size of ‘the task to be achieved and the decisions 
to be taken required energetic action by the State. The 
financing of such a programme could not, obviously, be un- 
dertaken by private capital. It was in excess of the normal 
resources of the Government, and even of the nation: it is 
for this reason that the currency has twice suffered reper- 
cussions, and for this reason that we stand in need of for- 
eign aid. Furthermore, the achievement of these aims con- 
tinually compels us to choose between capital assets and 
consumer goods. The choice, if left to private interests, 
would automatically favour the latter, to the country’s 
future detriment. 


The New Constitution 


That is why the first task of the Provisional Govern- 
ment has been to restore State authority over the whole of 
the national territory, and also to form the constitutional] 
framework of the Fourth Republic. This work has already 
been done. It is still perhaps too soon to compare the new 
Constitution with the old. Parliamentary practice alone 
ean enforce the legal provisions which have been drawn 
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up in order to strengthen executive power and government 
stability. What one can say about it now, is that it com- 
plies with the liberal and parliamentary tradition of France 
and that it has successfully set the foundations for the pro- 
gressive association of our colonies and protectorates to the 
political life of the Mother Country. 


The work of repairing was, of course, turned primarily 
towards productive machinery. Our railways have resumed 
within a few months a normal service. With less equip- 
ment but a better turnround, they offer capacity and trans- 
port accommodation equal at least to those before the war. 
The installations of our ports have also been reconstructed 
and are in a position now to guarantee almost four-fifths 
of the pre-war traffic. The rebuilding of the merchant navy 
is well on the way but obviously cannot maintain the same 
pace, as most of our shipbuilding yards were themselves 
badly damaged during the war. 


On the other hand the restoring of consumer goods has. 
not been able to proceed at the same rate. In most of our 
ports which are again coming to life, and most of our indus- 
trial towns which are, once more, swarming with activity, 
the houses are only slowly being rebuilt and the popula- 
tion still suffers from a difficult and insufficient food sup- 
ply. Only in a few months shall we be able to count on a 
more normal food situation, thanks to a harvest which 
promises to be especially good. For the first time in eight 
years, last winter’s coal allocation for private use reached 
1,500 Ibs. per home. 


It has been the painful duty of the French Government 
to sacrifice to the future of the country, the comfort of the 
present day. It was the only way to realise the big attempt 
of re-equipping French economy which is known by the 
name of Plan Mannet. There also we must sacrifice con- 
sumer goods to the profit of investments, which means, to- 
day, imposing more active work on everybody with con- 
ditions much harder than they were pre-war. 


But everybody understands the necessity for sacri- 
fice, and in spite of the hardships one can say that the 
response of the country has been equal to the task. The 
development of electrical energy is continuing, last year's 
production being better by 55% than pre-war. Even at 
the end of last year the production of coal had surpassed 
that of 1938. The same applies to almost every branch 
and especially to chemicals and glassware. This year 
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France will be able once more to export steel. The national 
effort has not been directed,as is sometimes believed abroad, 
towards the production of luxury commodities alone. How- 
ever, the lively discussions which have developed lately 
throughout the world as the “New Look” and the length of 
skirts, show that here also Paris has found again one of 
her traditional functions. The main bottleneck limiting our 
industrial effort now is that of replenishing our supplies of 
coal and fuel. This will help you to understand the im- 
portance which we attach to the coal from the Ruhr and 
to the resumption of coal exports from Great Britain. We 
have had to buy our coal from the United States with dol- 
lars at very high prices. Without the generous aid which 
the United States has given us, it certainly would have been 
difficult for us to obtain these results. — 


Marshall Pian 


This effort would have been easier to put into prac- 
tice if international prospects had been better. It can 
only bear fruit if peace is settled. For the world as we 
know it at present shows no sign of being a peaceful ground 
for international relations. The strain between the East 
and the West bears largely on the fate of Western Europe. 
‘The economic relations between the countries are showing 
a dangerous lack of balance which cannot be checked merely 
by financial methods. France sees in the.carrying out of 
the Marshall Plan, the formation of a Western Union and 
the sensible adjustment of the German problem, three con- 
ditions imperative for its recovery and for the maintenance 
of peace. These three elements of international politics are 
not and should not become machines of war. They should 
be allowed as soon as possible to fill the political gap in 
Europe to-day, thereby permitting Europe to play the part 
of the balance so essential to the peace of the world. It is 
‘very fortunate that the foresight of Secretary of State 
‘Marshall has produced a programme for European recov- 
ery. This Plan, however, cannot be considered as a solu- 
tion to all the difficulties confronting Europe. It requires 
4 great personal effort from Europe herself, a will to work 
and a better rationalisation. 

It will only be a temporary device, however, unless 
it is followed by an adjustment of economic relations 
between the United States and the countries buying 
American goods 
The Western Union would be Europe’s effort for ra- 

tionalisation. It should be, as pointed out by His Excel- 
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lency the Governor-General, in his speech from the throne, 
a spiritual, defensive and economic union. The spiritual 
unity of our country is an established fact. Defensive 
unity is not easily attainable, but neither one nor the other 
can yield any worthwhile result without a sustained effort 
towards economic unity. I do not believe in the practical 
value of General Staff agreements, nor in military “en- 
tentes” which omit the essential problem of war produc- 
tion. And what is war production today if not the con- 
scription of the whole of a nation’s resources? Who would 
believe it possible to set up, in any country, a unity of 
command which would have to take into account as far as 
armaments and supplies are concerned, a lot of local dis- 
criminations and out-of-date barriers? It is necessary to 
face facts and not to be content with mere words: a defen- 
Sive unity suggests, at the present time, a common pooling 
of all economic resources. In our country which is more 
exposed than yours, the army prepares itself for war dur- 
ing peace. In the same way the co-ordination of European 
production should begin at. once. 


This economic unity is so much more indispensable if 
one wants the Western Union to fulfil its object, which is 
above all, peace. Once united, these states have no need for 
war to ensure their well-being and to enable them to pur- 
sue their traditions of democratic and social progress. Cer- 
tain of a vast internal market which would not exist for 
them as individuals, they would be able to produce on the - 
American and Russian scale, and to provide markets for 
the non-European countries which would be more solid and 
extensive than they were even before the war. You will 
probably tell me that this is an ideal very difficult to 
realise. This is all the more reason for beginning without 
delay. Moreover, the difficulties are often more imaginary 
than real, and arise from fixed ways of thinking rather 
than realistic analysis of the actual conditions. The world 
today is faced with an exceptional situation. Only new 
and daring solutions can repair it. 


I do not see in particular, why the Western Union 
should do wrong to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
or to any other non-European state or group. Four out 
of five states which should compose this Union, have, under 
more or less different forms, colonial empires or are them- 
selves state unions spread over the whole surface of the 
globe. It would not be more beneficial to the Continental 
countries to see the bonds of the British Commonwealth 
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weakened than it would be for England to see the links 
between France and North Africa, the Low Countries and 
the East Indies, Belgium and the Congo disappearing. It 
is just as essential for the progress of the Dominions as it 
is for the future of American commerce that Europe should 
be able to maintain the balance with them. For, whatever 
happens, this balance must and will be brought about as 
Europe has no longer any reserves. 

The law of political economy according to which 
“goods are exchanged for goods” has never been so obvious 
as it is today. For if the balance of exchange is not carried 
out by an increase of exports from Europe to the non- 
European countries, from the sterling and franc areas to 
the dollar area, the balance will be stabilised by a progres- 
sive dwindling of imports by the impoverished countries, 
a world crisis and general misery. 


Right to be Suspicious 

You are quite aware of the importance which France 
attached to the administration of the German problem and 
the misgivings to which the London Conference has given 
rise lately among a large part of the French people. I 
can assure that our attitude towards Germany is not dic- 
tated by hatred or desire for revenge. We do not wish 
to subject the Germans to economic slavery nor to misery. 
We know what Germany gave to the world when she was 
inspired by a liberal mind and by Christianity. 

But, it seems to me, that we have the right to be 
suspicious after the last 80 years which have seen three 
German invasions into France. We will never allow the 
position to arise again whereby Germany will have control 
of that arsenal of war, the Ruhr Valley. We want the im- 
mense wealth of this region to be used for peace and its 
appropriation to be strictly controlled as long as necessary 
for the security of France. We do not want these re- 
sources, which constitute so powerful a force for good or 
evil to be handed over to ill-advised industralists, who 
once believing they could govern through a puppet, were 
foolish enough to finance a Nationalist Socialist Party and 
to. wet! themselves under the banner of a fanatical 
criminal. 


We want Germany to be given a chance to take up once 
more, under federalism, the most noble part of her tradi- 
tions, those which made, especially of Western Germany, 
a home of brilliant civilization which lasted till Prussia in- 
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troduced her militarism. It is not in our interest any more 
than in yours or the Germans, for Germany to become 
once more a war machine, even if she should be so for 
the sake of a foreign power. What we desire is peace with 
honour, the right to work and be free. 


: Between the two wars the word “peace” -was some- 
times misused. It has been impaired by sentimental paci- 
- ficism, weakness, wishful thinking and sometimes by shame- 
ful compliance. As with all ideals, so peace must: have 
strong virtues. It tolerates even less than war, capitulation, 
discouragement and defeatism. The Greeks symbolised 
it by the Goddess of Wisdom, a strong woman not inclined . 
to compromises, whims or despair, a woman whose eyes 
were always turned towards the future. Let us remember 
that force when used justly is a virtue and let us be in- 
spired by the Belgian national motto which should be to- 
morrow, the motto of the Western Union: UNION IS 
STRENGTH. ; 


PLATO APPLIED TO THE PRESENT 


DAY | 
by B. McLeod 


Per medium of the Socratic dialogue, Mr. McLeod gives 
a challenging answer to the question whether Plato’s teach- 
ings are pertinent to the present day. You may not agree 
with all Mr. McLeod says but you will, no doubt, be stimu- 
lated by his initiative and originality of approach. 


I WENT down to the Athens Cafe yesterday, and was 
overjoyed to see Socrates coming to my table.. 

“Socrates!” I cried. “Sit down, and tell me which 
three points in your Republic have most bearing on the 
politics of the present day.” 

“Not my Republic,” he said, “but Plato’s. I’d have 
ordered things somewhat differently . . . But I'll do what 
you ask, my dear sir. In my opinion the three points are to 
be found in: (1) That men, being in want of many things, 
gather into one settlement many partners and helpers; 
one taking to himself one man, and another, another, to 
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satisfy their diverse needs; (2) That unless philosophers 
become rulers, or rulers become philosophers—genuine and 
adequate philosophers and none of your imitation trash, 
and political power and philosophy are brought together, 
there will be no respite from evil for cities, nor, I fancy, 
for humanity; and (3) That unless we banish these neces- 
sary lies and noble falsehoods that Plato had recourse to 
there will still be not respite from evil ... There! you have 
what you asked. And I would point out that there is much 
more in these three items than appears on the surface. Do 
not discard them lightly.” . 

“T have no intention of discarding them at all, Soc- 
rates,” I replied. “For I intend to sit back and listen 
to your wisdom.” - 

“No, no, I have no wisdom. I merely put a question 
or two.” 

‘ “Still, I should like your reasons for considering that 
those three points have the most important bearing upon 
today’s politics.” 

“And so you shall,” he said. “You see, my first point 
is still as true today as when I first argued it with Adeiman- 
tus and Glaucon—and that oaf Thrasymachus! Man can- 
not live alone. He may exist alone. But he rapidly degen- 
erates unless he has other men to converse with. He knows 
this, and therefore he forms associations with other men; 
and in this day his associations are even more complex and 
involved than they were in Athens’ day. You have not a 
- City to deal with but a World. It is no use putting your 

mind to work upon merely local problems of administra- 
tion and legislation; you’ve got to face the fact that the 
world is the unit of today, not the City State, nor the 
Nation State. Isn’t my mistake in the Republic the mis- 
take of everyone of us, right down to yourself? We've all 
. thought that everything will be all right if only we clean 
up our own corner of the earth. But it’s not true. Noth- 
ing’s all right unless everything’s all right! The perfect 
State is not realizable in a world of imperfect States; and 


in =a where a perfect State could exist, no State would 
exist!” . 


“Obviously,” I said. 

“Come, then,” he said. “If men are to live, they are to 
live together. We must realize our unity, our interdepend- 
ence on each other. Our first and greatest need is still the 
provision of food to support existence and life, is it not?” 

“Yes, certainly.” | | 
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“The second the provision of a dwelling-place, and the 
third of clothing, and so on?” 

“That is so.” 

“And shall we not achieve these ends more efficiently 
and easily if we co-operate on a world scale to produce and 
distribute the things we need?” 

““Assuredly.” 

“Consider,” he said. “The human body is composed. 
of various parts, as, the limbs, the head, the internal organs, 
and so on. And the body realizes its unity and acts as a 
unit, each part co-operating with every other part, and the 
whole working smoothly and efficiently in direct ratio to 
the smoothness and efficiency of the parts.” 

“T agree.” 

“You don’t find the stomach starving the left side in 
order to feed more to the right?” 

“No.” 

fang you don’t find the hands pulling the ears off?” 

“é Oc 

“Nor the teeth biting pieces out of the legs?” 

“Not as a general thing.” 

“But the whole looks after the well-being of every part, 
and every part looks after the well-being of the whole, for 
in this way every part is developed to its fullest extent 
and the whole enjoys the increased zest for life, for experi- 
ment and change, that goes with the perfect co-ordination 
of perfect health.” 

“T think what you say is true.” 

“It is not true of Mankind as a species, my dear sir, 
for, for more generations than I care to mention Man has 
been pulling his ears off and biting great pieces out of his 
legs! Thrasymachus used to call it Justice; but the Thrasy- 
machuses of today call it free and equal competition and 
private enterprise.” 

“That is so.” 

“And all their talk of World Federation and United 
Nations are but parrot-cries serving to concentrate atten- 
tion on their good intentions while they whet the knife for 
the next slitting!” 

“I am afraid so.” 

“You are right to be afraid. The next slitting will 
leave an unhealing wound in the organism, even a wound 
from which the organism will die. Why, we cannot yet 
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say with certainty that the organism will survive its pre- 
sent wound.” 


“That is so,” I said, glumly. 


“It certainly seems an extremely silly way of life, does 
it not? Here we are, whirling through space on a spinning 
atom split from the Milky Way, and our sole concern is 
‘with such trivialities as how we may keep up with the 
Jones’s and how we may acquire more and more of every 
‘material thing. Nations have become thugs, and men 
clever thieves! There’s nothing so vile that the National 
State, driven mad by its fears, will not commit—and find 
a pretty name for; “The Defence of The Fatherland,” “The 
Honour of The Mother-Country!” I’d geld and spay these 
‘monstrous creations of Man’s fears so that they’d leave no 
‘progeny. I’d have men recognise their common brother- 
hood with one another so that the great divisions between 
‘men, the colour-lines and salary-bars, the Sovereign States 
and canting Churches, would vanish in the roars of laugh- 
‘ter with which free men greet tales of self-imposed slavery. 
T’d have men realise that we are all organs of one organ- 
ism, and that we cannot injure another organ without in- 
juring both ourselves and the organism as a whole. I’d 
have men awake to their interdependence on each other and 
to the urgent necessity for scrapping most of the tradi- 
tional institutions they stagger under, and the wholesale 
regeneration of the few that are still useful.” 


“You have a difficult programme ahead of you, Socra- 
tes,” I said. 


“But you will admit that my first point is made? That 
the natural state of man is not to be isolated from his fel- 
lows but to unite with them in the business of living.” 

“Yes.” 


“And that being so, that the necessity for discarding 
‘the Sovereign Nation State and replacing it with a World 
State is apparent. For otherwise unity is impossible.” 
“Yes.” 


“And men will then give their loyalty to Mankind 
and not to some bumptious, clap-trap artist posing as a 
divinely-inspired leader. We shall be citizens of the World, 
coming and going as we please without frontiers, or boun- 
daries, or pass-ports, or tariff-walls to hinder us. And the 
great and glorious Sovereign States that plague us now will 
be reduced to their proper status as Local Bodies, regu- 
lating the export of raw materials and manufactured goods 
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to where it is decided by the World Economic Planning 
Board they are most needed, and requisitioning for the 
import of raw materials and manufactured goods accord- 
ing to local requirements.” 


“But how are you going to do this Socrates?” 


“My second point will answer that, I think. It is a 
matter of education. Unless philosophers become rulers, 
or rulers become philosophers it will be impossible to cast 
the worn-out skin of Nationalism and appear in the new, 
shining skin of World Unity. I will go even further; unless 
pues become philosophers there will be no respite from 
evil.” 

“But, Socrates, all men are not capable of becoming 
philosophers. You know, you yourself said .. .” 


“Not I, my dear sir, but Plato. Plato, between you 
and me, was more than a little snobbish. What man isn’t 
who can bear to call himself a divine son of a famous 
father? But as touching this matter, you have some pre- 
tensions to philosophy yourself, have you not?” 

“Well, yes,” I replied, reluctantly. 

“And are you prepared to deny that other men, given 
equal opportunities, are capable of understanding the 
things you understand?” 

I remained silent. 

“The love of wisdom, the spirit of free inquiry, the in- 
telligent appreciation of congruities and incongruities, is 
not found only in undergraduates. Within the limits set 
by his natural brain-weight, any man is capable of intelli- 
gent understanding if his nurture is based on reason. But 
there is no reason in a nurture based on faith and hope and. 
belief; these things are completely unreal. I mean, faith 
and hope and belief are all symptoms of desire: you desire . 
a certain state of affairs to exist in the future, so you have 
faith and hope that it will come about; and you entertain 
preconceived notions of what is good and bad, or, right 
and wrong, without in the least subjecting them to the 
test of intelligent criticism, for you desire these notions to 
be true, so you believe they are true. But the philosopher, 
whether he be that rare person, a philosopher by nature or 
a philosopher created by nurture based on reason, does not 
look on the world with the eyes of desire. He is not in- 
terested in the ends of desire, which are gain, acquisition, 
and the small, evanescent satisfactions. Rather, he strives 
to understand man in the world and the world in the uni- 
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verse, and he is not concerned with the pleasantness or 
unpleasantness of the answers that free enquiry gives to 
his questions. He knows that justice, or truth, as they 
call it nowadays, reveals itself only to the non-attached, dis- 
interested seeker, and that the conditioned, self-seeking 
seeker finds only what he wants to find, money, titles, old 
excitements in new forms and the magnified picture of his 
own ego!” 
“There may be something in what you say.” 


“There is everything in what I say. Do you imagine 
that men become imposters, charlatans, money-grubbers, 
idol-worshippers, exploiters, or booze-soaked morons 
merely because it is in them by nature to become these 
things? Or that men become philosophers, except in the 
comparatively few instances of genius, because it is in 
them by nature to become philosophers?” 


“I am afraid I do, rather.” 


“My dear sir,’”’ said Socrates, “you are quite mistaken. 
In spite of Plato and the rest, I maintain that all men are 
born equal in educability, save only those who are born 
crippled or distorted by nature, and that the apparent dif- 
ferences in them may be traced to ignorant parents, stupid 
‘moralists, a utilitarian educational system and a vicious 
economic system of acquisition at all costs. I grant you 
that this man will have an instinct about engines, and this 
one an ability to turn emotions and thoughts into music, 
and this one perhaps, understand the land and the animals: 
but surely you would not have all men conforming to a 
Single type? It would be quite as foolish to regret that 
the organs of the body do not all perform the same 
function.” 


“Yes, I agree with that. But where have your three 
‘classes gone to?” 


“That was Plato’s aristocratic conditioning showing it- 
self. Because there were three classes in Athens, he mis- 
takenly imagined that there must always be three classes. 
But in my view, there is only one class, man; and all the 
tragic differences that split man up into sub-classes, as, 
rich and poor, shrewd and stupid, exploiting and exploited, 
are the direct results of our systems of education and 
economics. Within one generation of changing our educa- 
tional system from a means of teaching men what to think 
to a means of teaching them how to think, classes would 
have ceased to exist and our economic system would have 
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been relegated to a shelf in the archaeological section of 
libraries.” 


“I wonder,” I said. 


“You do not, I hope, adhere to the old slogan of the 
lazy and the greedy?” 


“What is that?” 


; ““Tt’ll all be the same in a hundred years, because you 
can’t change human nature’.” 


“No, no!” I said hastily. 


_ “Oh! for a means of filling the heart and mind of Man- 
kind with a decent scepticism! If only one could distil the 
essence of it and spray it from aeroplanes upon all peoples! 
Then, my dear sir, you would see such changes in our 
yeas you would imagine you had died and gone to a para- 

ise.” 

“Would it make all that difference?’ 


“Undoubtedly. For if no one believed any thing until 
he had subjected it to intelligent criticism, that is to say, 
until he had examined it impartially and impersonally, 
every one of the ideals and ideologies that are foisted upon 
Mankind would collapse from lack of support, and even 
the interested parties who do the foisting would be per- 
suaded to give up an occupation so profitless. All the things 
that men fight for or about would be revealed for the 
peurile nonsense they are, and there would be such a 
crashing of fallen idols that the world would be deafened 
for a day or two. And when the dust had settled you would 
see honour and glory and totem and taboo lying on a rub- 
bish heap with security and wealth and class distinction 
and religion, all much more dead and decayed than the 
bones of Pericles.” 

“T must say you haven’t left much off the rubbish 
heap, Socrates.” 

“There would be enough left to make all men philoso- 
phers. One needs only the inquiring mind, the determina- 
tion to understand no matter what the cost to oneself.” 

“Tt seems the most impossible of ideals.” 

“And its only reward from one’s fellows is a cup of 
hemlock! But the real reward that only oneself knows 
about is that one understands what everything is all about 
... 1 must turn to my third point lest I become mystical 


and subjective.” 
“Perhaps it would be as well.” 
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“My third point, then, deals with this matter of neces- 
sary lies and noble falsehoods. You. will remember that 
Plato put these words into my mouth, causing me to say 
that it would be necessary to lie to the citizens in order to 
make them loyal to their country and contented with their 
station in life. And I, who love truth above all things, 
have not forgiven him for it. For later men took notice 
of his doctrine, and propaganda was the result!” 

“But surely Plato meant only good to, come of his 
necessary lies and noble falsehoods. He had. no intention 
to harm anyone, or to add to the troubles of Mankind.” 


“Tt is not enough to have good intentions. What is 
necessary is to realize where your-ideas are going to lead 
not only yourself but other men if they are followed to 
their logical conclusions. And the logical conclusion of 
Plato’s noble lies for any crack-pot theorist, or any self- 
seeking opportunist, was to lie his way into popular favour 
and keep on lying in order to remain there. If you consider 
the speeches of the present political leaders of the world, 
or examine impartially the ideology of any political party, 
you must come to the conclusion that “necessary lies” and 
‘noble falsehoods” have taken the place of even factual 
truth. Of course, the impassioned rhetoric of politicians 
has always ben composed of necessary lies and noble false- 
hoods; but in Athens’. Day you could expect them to stick 
to the truth when discussing mere facts. It is not so 
today. Your leaders believe in telling you what they think 
will be best for you to know; and what is best for you to 
know is what will tend to keep your leaders in power. 
More than one leader recently has based his whole political 
adventure on the text: “The bigger the lie, the easier they 
swallow it’; and more than one Nation State has gone mad 
through thinking about its blood and its mission to rule 
the world, ideas that could not have occurred to it but for 
the necessary lies and noble falsehoods of its unscruplous 
leaders. Propaganda, my dear sir, whether of the Right 
or the Left, whether of State or Church or Commercial 
Radio Station, is merely a way of smothering the fact that 
what is offered for sale will not bear the acid of intelli- 
gent criticism.” 


“Oh!” I said. “What about the propaganda necessary 
to ce people visit the doctor in the early stages of dis- 
ease 


“That, too, is suspect in a world that concentrates on 
the treatment of symptoms rather than on the prevention 
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of disease. For my part, there is no such thing as good 
propaganda in the sense of moral propaganda; certainly 
there is efficient propaganda.” 


“Well, what are we to do about it?” 


“T have already answered you. My three points answer 
you. You must have unity, wisdom and the desire to find 
out everything for yourself. The Golden Age of the World 
will not come by organization, for organization merely 
creates within itself all the evils that we see in organiza- 
tions. The Golden Age depends on men becoming inte- 
grated individuals, who strive to prove everything by the 
use of their reason; and then organizations will be formed 
to deal with needs instead of being formed to create needs 
and to exploit men ... O Man! you are indeed a self-made 
slave, for I Socrates, and certain others have shown you 
the secret of Living in our happy versatility and our cease- 
less quest for that which is not the mere satisfaction of the 
sensual self!” 


SEARCHLIGHT ON CENTRAL 


EUROPE 
By H. Benda 


Mr. Benda, a political science student who arrived 
in New Zealand from Czechoslovakia a few years ago, 
here gives a dispassionate survey of the Central Huropean 
political scene. 


BVENTS in Czechoslovakia, and, more recently, in Yugo- 
slavia, have brought Central Europe to the forefront 
again, and, more embittered than ever before, two camps 
of opinion oppose each other in accusation and justifica- 
tion. It is becoming increasingly difficult for the non- 
partisan to form an opinion of current political events, 
and yet an unbiassed opinion is necessary for every think- 
ing person 


Such an opinion can, I believe, only be formed if it is 
based on some knowledge of the past history of the coun- 
tries concerned; this knowledge will provide us with the 
essential key to an understanding of what the two world 
wars have meant to Central Europeans in the fulfilment of 
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their hopes and aspirations. This is far more important 
than to engage in battles of empty words like freedom or 
a “people’s democracy,” which, divorced from political 
reality, may be the happy hunting grounds of orators: 
they do not solve the question at a time when a conciliation 
of the two opposing factions seems nigh impossible. 


What happened in 1918 can be briefly summed up as 
the collapse of Austro-Hungary, and the emergence of new, 
independent states. The map of Europe underwent some 
radical changes and new names appeared which had a 
foreign sound to Anglo-Saxons. It was then that Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia were born, and it was then that 
Poland, after more than 150 years of foreign domination, 
following the three partitions with the short interruption 
of the Napoleonic liberation, regained her independence. 


Let us realise quite clearly that at that stage there 
was only one prime motive inspiring Central Europe: that 
of nationalism. It had been smouldering for nearly two 
centuries and though severely suppressed by a set of poli- 
tically blind rulers, the Hapsburgs in Austria and the Ho- 
henzollerns in Germany, it derived strength from the fa- 
mous 14 Wilsonian Points, and triumphed on the ruins of 
the Triple Alliance. The forgotten peoples of the Conti- 
nent of Europe, Czechs, Slovaks, Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
and Poles—to mention some—emerged victorious. We 
cannot here examine the desirability, from an economic 
point of view of splitting up larger units, such as the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, into smaller states. It is easy 
enough for us to maintain that the Continent would have 
been better off without the change, seeing that within the 
newly created states, peace was far from ensured, and that 
they, moreover, started to bicker among themselves. The 
salient point is that for these peoples 1918 and President 
Wilson meant a turning point in their history and the 
climax of their political aspirations. 


; Again, it is important also to remember that political 
independence did not mean the solution of all their prob- 
lems. It will be necessary to examine a few of these coun- 
tries at some length to make this statement somewhat 
clearer. There were, first of all, questions of national mi- 
norities within the borders of the new states. It is in 
fact impossible to solve state boundaries in Central Europe 
along ethnographic lines, as will be obvious to the reader 
who studies such a map of the area. What the peace 
treaties of Versailles and St. Germain did, was to correct 
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some of the grave errors of the past. To eliminate errors 
altogether was impossible, and, more important still, the 
conferences were overshadowed by the victor-vanquished 
idea, which meant in effect that the right of self-determin-. 
ation was not justly applied to all peoples alike. 

The clash between the Sudeten-Germans and the Czech. 
people is still fresh in our memory, and Munich and the: 
Bohemian “Protectorate” need not be further examined. 
But generally speaking little is known outside Europe of’ 
the animosities between Czechs and Slovaks, which have: 
embittered both parties ever since 1918. That the two 
Slav peoples speak almost, but not wholly, identical lan-. 
guages, that economically speaking they needed co-opera-- 
tion, is true. But to dismiss therefore all Slovak national-. 
ists as traitors and regard the Slovak Republic, created. 
after Munich and certainly under the aegis of the Nazis, 
as nothing but an example of collaboration with the enemy 
is to disregard bluntly the preceding history of both lands. 
which in 1918 were united to form the new Czechoslovakia.. 
Differences there are, of religion, social structure, cultural. 
development, and indeed of national temperament. To- 
deny that the Czechs, insisting on centralisation—how bit-- 
terly they had resented it in Austria—had often given cause. 
to Slovak discontent, would be farcical. To deny that all 
these factors are today more important than the stereo-- 
typed assertion that the Slovaks are, as a whole, reaction- 
aries misled by the Catholic Church is to turn an historical 
study into political rhetoric. The plain fact is that history 
has not been forgotten in Slovakia, nor has the memory of 
past events been fully wiped out with the inauguration of 
the “Kosice-Programme,” of which we shall have more to: 
say presently. 

In Yugoslavia a similar tension existed between the- 
five major national groups welded into one kingdom in 1918. 
Again, the differences spring from such factors as religion,. 
a different cultural association in the preceding era to 
which we could compare the development of the Croats. 
and the Czechs under the Austrians, the Slovaks under 
the Magyars, and the influence of the Greek Orthodox- 
Russian sphere on the Serbs up to 1918. They spring- 
from economic prosperity as much as from that elusive: 
element which I called “national temperament”. Lest I 
be misunderstood here, I do not intend to take up the- 
cudgels for geopolitics, but I feel entitled to refer to tem-. 
perament as an undeniable factor in the shaping of na-. 
tional characteristics. In Yugoslavia it was the Serbs. 
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-who were in charge of the machinery of the state, and 
their centralization antagonised the other groups. Readers 
‘may remember the assassination of King Alexander II at 
Marseilles, perpetrated by a Macedonian. Thus we need 
not be surprised to find these antagonisrhs flaring up dur- 
ing World War II, and leading to great changes. A similar 
anomaly had been created in Poland, where out of a total 
population of 33 millions, only about half were Poles, who 
most intolerantly suppressed Ukrainians, Germans, Jews 
_and other minority groups. These three examples should 
suffice to demonstrate that there was enough dynamite 
within the boundaries of the new states to ensure further 
strife. Similar conditions could, of course, be demon- 
strated in Hungary and Roumania. 


So far, we have been dealing with political aspects 
only, but they are by no means a complete picture in them- 
selves. A fuller understanding can only come through a 
similar study of economic and social conditions. More space 
‘has been given to the first issue, because, and I would like 
to re-stress this point, nationalism was the main driving 
‘force in 1918: . 

Bearing this in mind, let us now examine the economic 
-and social structure of some of the new states of 1918. 
‘They present a variety of forms, but, with the exception of 
‘the eastern part of Czechoslovakia—Bohemia and Moravia, 
excluding Slovakia—and a very small industrial district 
in northern Yugoslavia—around Ljubljana—these states 
were all economically and socially almost one hundred years 
‘behind Western Europe. ) 


Hungary and Poland particularly, were ruled in the in- 
‘terests of a small land-owning aristocracy, with rights and 
duties arranged on a feudal basis, very similar to the pre- 
war Russia under the Tsarist regime. There was an in- 
separable gulf betwen rulers and ruled. This pattern ex- 
tended also to Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, in which 
states foreign capital was employed to exploit what indus- 
‘try and mineral riches there were. 


In the main these countries were agricultural rather 
than industrial, explaining the survival of semi-feudalism, 
and to some extent, the hold which the churches, including 
‘the Greek Orthodox Church in Serbia, retained on an unen- 
lightened, rural population in the absence of both a middle- 
class, and a city proletariat. The latter, of course, rose 
gradually, especially in Poland, while the middle class, the° 
-object of envy and hatred, consisted mainly of Jews. Thus 
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it is not surprising to find that such attempts as were made. 
at social reform, or rather at revolution—as in Hungary,. 
met with no success. The peoplaas a whole were quite un-- 
prepared for it. And it is noteworthy that in none of the: 
successful states were attempts made at such a revolution. 
as the Hungarian Communist regime in 1919/20. 


In order to see World War II in the correct perspec-- 
tive, it must be remembered that these countries, governed. 
as they were by small cliques, did not follow a set foreign 
policy. Actually it is quite understandable that survival. 
of the clique was deemed more important than survival of 
the state (France in 1940). Thus when most of the rulers 
sided with the Nazis, or changed their minds too late, as. . 
happened in Poland and Yugoslavia, they naturally and. 
rightly became identified with the enemy during the war.. 
This explains why it was impossible for the Becks or the 
Peters and Carols to remain for long or to return once the 
war was over. Let us, however, be careful again not to 
blame the leaders for all the wrongs committed, although. 
most of them were committed by these cliques. 


The problem of the Central European states is, of 
course, often one of economics and it must be admitted that. 
the absolute lack of economic assistance from the West,. 
after 1918, drove these countries into the fold of Germany.. 


The main results of World War II can be summarised. 
under two headings. First, latent national problems with-. 
in the original victorious states were brought one step: 
nearer a better solution. In Czechoslovakia, after the ex-- 
pulsion of the Germans, and in Yugoslavia, federal prin-. 
ciples replaced the dider centralising tendencies. For 
Czechoslovakia this new principle was embodied in the: 
“Kosice Programme,” which gave Slovakia a parliament. 
of its own, to mention only one salient feature. Yugosla-. 
via emerged as a federal republic. 


But second, the last war meant a social readjustment 
in most of these countries. Together with the old ruling 
clique, the privileges of the landed aristocracy were swept 
away; it is at this point that the influence of the Soviet. 
Union becomes very evident. It would be absurd to main- 
tain that such social reforms as took place in Poland, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia, would have been equally well effected 
without Soviet influence, direct or indirect pressure. But: 
this fact should not blind the student to the salient truth 
that these reforms were necessary and essenial, that they 
were, in fact, long overdue in the process of “westernising 
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+he standard of living in those countries. But once so much 
js established, we must ask ourselves who is right in the 
discussion which has arisen as to “democracy” in Eastern 
Europe. And it is here necesary to observe that democracy 
had never existed in these countries before, as it is under- 
stood in the West, simply because, as we said before, the 
social structure was about a century behind. 

Democracy is after all an accomplishment—or a stage, 
if you prefer—in the development of a certain pattern of 
civilisation. You cannot dictate it or create it out of noth- 
ing, unless you believe in the present Japanese experl- 
ment. Even if we follow Marxian arguments it will be 
found that democracy is seen as such a necessary step, 
for it is called there the “bourgeois” democracy. 

We can therefore venture an answer to what has hap- 
pened behind the so-called “Iron Curtain,” because it re- 
sembles rather closely events in Russia in 1917. Without 
waiting for the establishment of a democracy of the 
liberal pattern, these countries have been launched into 
what the Swiss call “etatisme,” an extreme form of state 
ownership of the means of production. That this could 
easily happen on a purely national scale, without direct 
control from Russia, has been recently proved by the case 
of the Yugoslav Communist Party. It is difficult, at such a 
distance, to judge whether the countries concerned are bet- 
ter off now than before. But in all probability, they are 
on the whole, because it would appear that they have not 
lost democracy or liberty—which they never possessed— 
‘while the re-organisation of the social fabric must have 
been welcome to large numbers of the population. To call 
the new system democratic is, however, as wrong, in my 
opinion, as attaching this much-sought label to the old 
regime. 

_ To the political science student the most interest- 
ing factor seems to be the way in which Communist 
revolutions defy all theory, by occurring in semi-feudal 
ccuntries which throw these places out of the dialec- 
tical gear, while they seem to suffer from indefinite 
postponement in the most hightly industrialised coun- 
tries so far. 


To this last observation, Czechoslovakia seems to form 
an exception, because undoubtedly she is highly industrial- 
ised, in the Eastern portion. I am not trying to establish 
that, because Czechoslovakia does not fit ‘in with my above 
thesis, the regime there must be wrong. ‘Czechoslovakia 
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has a history very much different from that of the countries 
we have so far examined, and therefore it would appear 
that the sudden change-over to “ultimate communism” de- 
serves special attention. It is the very fact of her indus- 
trialisation which, among other similar important factors, 
for example, the geographical proximity to the West, has 
given Czechoslovakia, right from the beginning of her 
independent state-hood, a sounder social basis. Moreover, 
guided by men like Thomas G. Masaryk and Dr. Benes, 
both of whom belonged to the people instead of to a privi- 
leged class, and who had taken their political training 
at western universities, Czechoslovakia soon was able to 
compare favourably with the West. A stable currency 
amid a sea of inflation in the neighbouring states, a par- 
liament with full and equal representation of racial minor- 
ities and social security are some of the features of the 
Czechoslovakia between 1919 and 1939. But when she 
emerged after six long years of German occupation, it was 
found that further social reforms were considered neces- 
sary, by the majority of the population. Accordingly, 
the all-party National Front parliament proceeded to effect 
large-scale nationalisation measures. The important point 
here is that it was quite possible in Czechoslovakia to at- 
tempt such reforms through parliament—because parlia- 
ment there had grown before the war, had become a liv- 
ing instrument of political action. This, then, I believe 
to be of the essence. of Czechoslovak tradition: the possi- 
bility of adapting herself to changing needs by. parlia- 
mentary means. Not that parliament in itself is the focal 
point so much as the absolute freedom of individual opinion 
which had existed there. It is a mere humbug to argue 
about the meaning of democracy in this connexion. If 
what happened in Czechoslovakia was done in the interest 
of the people, this still does not imply democracy. 

It can mean a popular dictatorship—and as in the 
case of other countries which we have so far discussed, the 
question must remain unanswered. The only emphatic 
answer which the world at large has seen was the suicide 
of Dr. Jan Masaryk and the resignation of Dr. Benes. It 
is possible that the ends justify the means, perhaps only 
history can tell—but it does not mean democracy, nor does 
it even mean socialism. 

The fact is, of course, that Europe, and the world with 
it, is sharply divided into two hostile camps. Between 
them there does not seem to be a possible existence and 
the political vacuum is, I believe, a thing of the past with 
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xception of Switzerland. It is not so much the sly 
Reece soa with its paid agents, it is just that men 
and women all over the world have to believe either one 
or the other. The Marshall Plan becomes as much a politi- 
cal weapon as the new isue of German currency, the Greek 
Government as much the instrument of one group of people 
as the Czechoslovak Government the instrument of a dia- 
metrically opposed group. To call either democratic is, I 
would stress, futile. But both countries, together with 
Yugoslavia, where there seems to be some “separatist 
movement at present, have been prevented from trying 
the most glorious experiment of our times, that of finding 
their own way to salvation. 


WHY DO I SUPPORT THE 


LABOUR PARTY? 
by H. E. Combs, M.P. 


Well known for his interest. in social questions, Mr. 
Combs, Member of Parliament for Onslow, and one of the 
stalwarts of his party during its struggle for recognition 
and its period of power, outlines reasons for his adherence 
to the Labour Party. 


[™ afraid I cannot find a short answer to satisfy so 
searching a question. If I say I want to see life made 
easier for the people on whose shoulders rests the burden 
of production, that gets me somewhere. If I say I want to 
see a wider, a wiser distribution of the worth-while things 
of life, that helps too. If I add that active participation 
in politics forced me inevitably into the only party which 
gave practical promise of achieving these ends, you have 
my answer, Mr. Editor. I wanted to feel that progress 
had been made in my time. And I have. 


But that, in itself, does not satisfy. If the Labour 
Party, as a party, said, “We have done well, let us pause 
here,” the surge of mental discontent would be too much 
for me and out I would go, groping, searching, until I found 
a new stream of progress to carry me along. Happily, the 
Labour Party has not cried “Enough.” As each year in the 
last twelve closed a vista of jobs to do legislatively, admin- 
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istratively (the second is quite as important-as the first) 
have loomed up—have been tackled—the year ahead proy- 
ing just as fruitful as the one that had gone. Advances 
have been made. The steps forward consolidated. The 
future mortgaged to further progress.: 


= We are getting along, Mr. Editor, but only in general- 
ities. May I particularise. Take the Public Service. I 
started my work-a-day life as an employee of Queen Vic- 
toria. She never heard of me, but the business of her loyal 
subjects, or such of them.as look to me for prompt de- 
livery of telegrams, was in good hands. Twenty years later, 
King George V being then on his throne, I looked back on 
my record. Duty had been faithfully done. The rewards: 
what of that? In each of those twenty years I had been 
phenomenally (compared with most of my fellows) for- 
tunate. I had received a salary increment. I stood on the 
dizzy pinnacle of £260 a year with a long wait ahead of 
me before I could hope for more. I decided not to wait 
and I got out. Compare that with the public servant of 
today with twenty useful years of service behind him. I 
submit that public servants have made progress, particu- 
larly during the twelve years of Labour administration. 


Turn now to industrial workers. Thirty years ago 
we were emerging from World War I and “a world fit for 
heroes to live in” was the promised land for servicemen 
of that day. How did they fare? For sixteen years employ- 
ment was uncertain, fluctuating downwards through bad to 
worse. Wages fluttered downward, too, with those in work 
paying one shilling out of every pound in their slim pay 
envelopes to provide a dole of 27/6 per week for married 
out-of-works who almost threw up the sponge in despair. 
Youths watched their indentures torn to shreds and 
marched off to man’s work in employment camps at ten 
bob a week. The very nadir of a “hero’s world.” The 
Labour Party, both in and out of Pariament said this was 
cock-eyed—all wrong. Labour proved its case. It offered 
a way out and backed its offer with well thought out pro- 
gressive ideas—industrial, social, financial. The programme 
looked good. It was accepted by the people. It worked. The 
last twelve years have—each one of them—given their 
impressive answers. 

If continuity — certainty — of employment means 
anything to the family man (and I am certain it does) 
Labour’s performance is miles ahead of the Nation- 
alist promise, therefore I support Labour. 
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With every man and woman able and willing to work 
fully employed, what has happened to the business man? 
Dormant stocks have come to life and it is a pretty poor 
business which has not proved a money spinner for its 
owner. Study the commercial columns of the daily press 
and the monthly publications specialising in the affairs of 
the importing, the retailing, the manufacturing and the 
financial world. Go to the public library and fossick out 
the opposite numbers of twelve years ago. The chap who 
first said “Comparisons are odious” must have been suckled 
in the business world—statistics and records make it so 
hard for him “to pull a poor mouth.” I am not going to 
inflict sordid details on you. Search them out for your- 
self, Mr. Editor. In the meantime, accept my word for it 
that the busines world has never made so much money and 
so easily as it has in the last twelve years. 

Did you whisper “Controls!” Well I never! Fancy 

bringing that up. In all the years that have gone since I 
accepted my first month’s salary (£2/3/4) I have bumped 
into controls of one sort or another. I can even remember 
the storm there was when a by-gone Government forced 
-butter makers to abide by a grading system if they pro- 
posed to export their produce. Then the flax processes in 
their turn made every bit as much noise. The controls in 
this direction are as effective today. as they were all those 
years ago but who, today, cares “two hoots about them?” 
‘They were necessary and only Government could apply 
them. Controls? Why, you must obey all sorts of rules 
and regulations (in your own interest) when driving your 
motor car through a crowded street. Try using the wrong 
side of the road and see what happens to you. 

But are Government controls the only ones that are 
unbearable? What about the bank control of overdrafts 
between 1929 and 1935? Did the business man with a store 
full of assets like the “scaling down” of the bank assistance 
find it easy to put up with? The farmer “on a budget” un- 
able to sell or buy stock without going cap in hand to his 
stock and station agent—did he like it? These things are 
all relative. Memories are short. 


Controls of yester-year are forgotten today. 


And so I might goon. I affirm that the working man 
and the working woman are in a much more advantageous 
position today than they were twelve years ago. To begin 
with, 27,000 of them have a house they cannot be turned 
out of (unless the Labour Government is turned out first) 
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and there are more to come. What guarantee had the ten- 
ants of twenty years ago that their home would not be 
sold over their heads? What security had they when sick- 
ness, Or unemployment swept away all their savings? To- 
day Labour has guaranteed them a minimum income—come 
sickness, unemployment, or the advance of old age. Did 
ever the Tory, Reform, Conservative, United or Coalition 
Governments help in that way? 


“The cost of living” did you ask? Yes, it is higher 
than it was twelve years ago, but if you are honest you will 
admit by not so very much. Rents have been held in check 
by the Fair Rents Act (another control, by the way) or 
reduced where state rental houses are concerned. Milk, 
butter, bread, flour, oatmeal, cost no more. Electric light is 
lower if anything. Gas discounts are slightly less. Outside 
these and a few other items there have been increases but 
the £4-a-week man of 1935 is getting at least £6 a week to- 
day. If he is supporting children under 16 years, his wife 
gets 10/- per week for each to help her make ends meet. If 
he, or any other member of his family falls sick or meets 
with an accident, free hospital care is available, a free 
(almost) doctor will attend him and the chemist’s account 
is settled for him. 


That’s not so bad is it, Mr. Editor? In the world of 
education newer and better-designed schools dot the land- 
scape. They are filled to overflowing because the children 
start earlier (the five-year-olds are no longer shut out) and 
stay longer. High schools and technical schools. are at 
their wits ends to accommodate their pupils while the uni- 
versities have burst out into all sorts of pro-tem buildings. 
The expenditure has gone up four-fold. 


' Distribution of Income 


This opens up my last point—the better distribution 
of the nation’s income. Social Security is the prime ex- 
ample. Contributions aggregate £22,000,000. Benefits 
total £40,000,000. The difference, £18,000,000, is drawn 
from taxation proper. It derives chiefly from the wealthy 
and is distributed amongst those who are not so well off. 
Education is paid for out of taxation.. So are the police. 
The hospitals are subsidised out of the public purse. Sta- 
bilisation itself (it runs into a pretty figure) is a charge 
on the Consolidated (the taxation) Fund. So I could run on, 

My faith was in the Labour Party before it attained 
office because I wanted to.see a better. New Zealand from 
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the human angle—the only one that really counts. My 
satisfaction arises out of the results achieved during its 
control of the Treasury benches. My hopes for the future 
are founded in the great ideal which leader and follower 
alike subscribe to: The nationalisation of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. 

While the Labour Government guards the gate, who 
goes short of the necesities of life? None but the ne’er- 
do-well and the loafer. Who lack prospects? The lazy 
and the unambitious. Who suffers unattended? No one 
a minute longer than it takes to get help to him. 

For these and a hundred other reasons I support the 
Labour Party. 


THE FAITH OF A LIBERAL 
J. R. Marshall, M.P. 


Mr. Marshall, Nationalist Member of Parliament for 
Mt. Victoria, Wellington, here gives his reasons for his 
place in politics. A Master of Laws and a graduate in 
Political Science, Mr. Marshall is one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the House and his election may be an incentive to 
other such capable graduates to strive to gain a place in 
the responsible and exacting sphere of law-making. 


“HAVE been asked to say why I am where I am in 

politics. Since this request comes from the College where 
I graduated and from the students in a course in which I 
was particularly interested, I could not refuse even though 
I knew, what your editor has since discovered, that it might 
be hard to find the time to do it. 


The theoretical study of political’ science is not so far 
removed from practical politics as many people might im- 
agine. I would certainly say that any citizen, whether his 
interest in politics be active or passive, who has a know- 
ledge of political science, particularly in its historical de- 
velopment, is the more likely to come to sound decisions 
on current political problems. The introduction which I 
was given to these matters in the three stages of Political 
Science taught at Victoria University College has been in- 
valuable to me in active political life. 
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I would say too, with even more conviction, that 
only a man who has definite political principles can be 
relied upon to exercise a sound and consistent judg- 
ment upon political matters. 


The principles which I accept and which I hold as a 
National Member of Parliament, are the principles of Lib- 
eralism. The Liberal outlook with its emphasis on freedom 
of thought and personal independence has always appealed 
strongly to university men. It is progressive, it is demo- 
cratic, it is intellectually satisfying and it incorporates 
the best elements of the Greek and Christian civilizations. 


I can best explain my own position in politics and in 
the Party to which I belong, by defining as far as I can in 
a brief article what I mean by the Liberal outlook. 


I say the Liberal outlook because it is not a fixed and 
definite creed, nor a rigid social system. It is rather a state 
of mind, an attitude towards men and public affairs which 
guides one’s political judgments without confining them to 
a set formula. It begins with a view of man which is both 
elevated and realistic. It affirms the infinite worth of 
human personality and of each individual man. At the 
same time it recognises that in the same man there is a 
want of original righteousness, so that many of us are not 
as good as we ought to be. The Liberal sees man in all his 
imperfections, and with all his possibilities, and he sets 
to work to do the best he can with that human material. 


Because he holds the view of man that he does, the 
Liberal is opposed to those who consider people primarily 
as a class and not as individuals. He regards the idea of 
class war as pernicious. The Liberal is equally opposed to 
those who see man primarily in the mass, who subordinate 
the individual to what they believe to be the greater good 
of the State, and who under the several systems of collec- 
tivism would reconstruct the world without regard to hu- 
man nature. Liberalism is not mere selfish individualism. 
The doctrine of laissez faire passed out of liberal thinking 
50 years ago. It is a social individualism which imposes 
duties as well as rights on each and all. 


The liberal ideal is not a concourse of little men con- 
cerned simply with their own advantage, but a common- 
wealth of self-respecting, self-directing citizens accepting 
their mutual responsibilities and co-operating for the gen- 
eral good. 
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Conditions of a Good Society | 


The conditions of the good society are liberty, property 
and security, and the greatest of these is liberty. The 
Liberal, as the name implies, is a believer in liberty. Hav- 
ing the view of man which I have described, he would give 
each individual the right to live his own life in his own way, 
provided only that he does not interfere with the like rights 
‘of other men. He should be free to do as he wishes, sub- 
ject only to the rule of law. For all law is a restraint on . 
liberty, yet without law, liberty cannot exist. 


Liberty, as it is worked out in a community, is not a 
simple matter. There are at least four aspects of liberty— 
national, political, personal and economic. National lib- 
erty is the freedom we enjoy as an independent nation 
within the British Commonwealth, liberty which we can 
best maintain, even at some sacrifice of sovereign rights, 
under the rule of law which the United Nations Organiza- 
tion is working to establish. Political liberty, the proud 
heritage of British people is best illustrated by free elec- 
tions and the secret ballot. Personal liberty is the freedom 
under the rule of law to think and to act, to speak and 
to worship as we will. 


But no man is really free unless he possesses in a 
sufficient degree the material basis of liberty, so that he is 
free from the constant anxiety of how to support himself 
and his family. No man can really make the most of his 
personality if his livelihood is insecure. But in the pursuit 
of economic liberty the Liberal does not reject the present 
economic system. 


Within the framework of private enterprise and com- 
petition with collective bargaining, decasualisation of. la- 
bour, and schemes of profit-sharing and co-partnership, 
this economic liberty for the common man will be achieved. 


Social security, which we all enjoy, makes a consider- 
able contribution to that economic liberty. Social secur- 
ity can be provided under any form of Government, but 
economic liberty cannot survive except in a free country. 
In addition to security, the idea of economic liberty includes 
the right of a man to choose the kind of work he wants to 
do, to change his work from time to time as he wishes, 
and to move from one job to another as it is suitable or 
profitable; to work for himself in his own business, and to 
employ men to work for him, or to be employed, as he is 
able or willing; and, above all, the equal opportunity of 
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dea bee the training and education to fit him for that 
work. 


Planning for Freedom 


: The Liberal believes in planning, planning for freedom 
in a well-ordered community under the rule of law. Plan- 
ning for a free economy, as the Liberal sees it, is to enable 
free enterprise to function without the evils that have at- 
tended its unrestricted development. 


It is planning, therefore, to break monopolies, to pre- 
vent exploitation of worker and consumer, and if present 
trends are to continue, one must also add, to prevent the 
exploitation of employers. 


It is planning to see that marketing is ‘efficient and 
honest, planning to outlaw restraints on trade, to protect 
the small trader and the small man everywhere: it is plan- 
ning to co-ordinate, but not to dominate. 

It is planning to remove obstacles and restrictions, 
planning to regulate only so far as is necessary for the 
best functioning of free economy. 


It is planning to encourage enterprise, initiative, and. 
independence, and to give the ordinary man vested rights. 
in his own living and the chance to plan for himself. But 
when planning is taken over by the State for the purpose of 
of creating what is called “a planned national economy,’ 
the Liberal is on the side of the individual. He knows that: 
in such planning individuals have come to be regarded, 
not as persons, but as puppets, not as free men planning 
their own lives, but “planned men” doing what the plan- 
ners think is good for them. 


Ownership for All 


Property is essential both to liberty and security. For 
that reason Liberals have for many years advocated owner- 
ship for all. In this country we have unique opportunities. 
for making that ideal possible: the encouragement of small 
businesses, the encouragement of co-partnership in larger 
businesses, the control of land-aggregation, the settlement. 
of individual farmers on their own farms, and the estab- 
lishment of every family in a home of its own. That can 
be achieved in this country quicker and easier, I believe, 
than in any other. We can have here a property-owning 
democracy. That is the real answer for the increased pro- 
duction of wealth, and for the better distribution of that. 


wealth when produced. 
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No university student would be deceived by any senti- 
mental belief in the inevitability of progress. No reading 
of history supports the view that mankind is always march- 
ing on to better things. 


Only too often in the past when liberty and the fine 
flower of the spirit of free men have seemed secure, tyran- 
nies of various kinds have arisen to take men back to 
servitude. 


The world, and you and all of us, must today choose 
whom we will serve. In politics the fundamental decision 
involves the kind of State we shall have and the kind of 
life’ we shall live in it. 


The kind of State I want to see developing in New Zea- 
land is the Liberal state in which the principles set out 
above will be followed. It is because I believe in those 
principles, that I am where I am in politics. 


THE LOCAL BODY ELECTIONS 1947 
B. C. Lumsden, 


In this discussion on last year’s local body elections, 
Mr. Lumsden, a Political Science student, suggests reform 
designed to interest the apathetic voter and ensure as much 
citizen participation as possible in the business of govern- 
ment. 


Bless. results of the local body elections held in 1947 did, 
according to Press reports, give great satisfaction to 
both major political parties. The National Party proclaimed 
that it was obvious the people had tired of the Labour ad- 
ministration and party politics and had shown this by 
electing an overwhelming majority of “Citizen” candidates. 
The Labour Party, on the other hand, could not observe any 
real swing of opinion either way and felt that the results 
confirmed the public support of the party. 


What did undoubtedly cause alarm to all those who are 
interested in the political scene was the poor attendance at 
the polls. Whereas the 1946 General Election saw 95% 
of the electors at the polls, the local body elections, despite 
vigorous propaganda and the provision of more than ade- 
quate facilities for voting—half-holiday and numerous poll- 
ing booths—drew only 37% of those eligible. 
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Sir E. D. Simon has pointed out, quite rightly, that 
local government, if nothing else, is a valuable training 
ground im responsible citizenship. If local government in 
in New Zealand is, to quote Webb’s “Government in New 
Zealand” —“a tangled and diffuse growth bearing little 
fruit —then it is apparent that more thought and attention 
must be given to its reform. The Local Government Com- 
mission has been set up to deal with methods of reform but 
there is still room for reform from the voter’s point of view. 
It is of little use that a super-efficient administrative lay-out 
is devised if the citizen cannot feel that he has a real and 
personal interest in his local body. As it is at present, better 
results might be achieved by local bodies being composed of 
nominees from various powerful organizations represent- 
ing dominant economic interests, or even by central govern- 
ment nominees as in Harbour Boards and Fire Boards. 

; Pursuing the idea that reform from the voter’s point of 
view is necessary, one must ask, “why did such a small per- 
centage of those eligible cast their votes in local body 
elections?” 

There are several reasons but the comparative weak- 
ness of local bodies and their reliance on a central govern- 
ment is a root cause. Here, however, there is little point in 
increasing the powers and responsibilities of local author- 
ities unless they have a firm foundation—and by this I mean 
the support of a large percentage of the citizens under 
their jurisdiction. 

In Lower Hutt, for example, 61 candidates stood for 
30 vacancies in 6 local bodies. So many candidates stand 
in a local election that it is impossible for the voter to exer- 
cise his right. There was little opportunity for selecting 
candidates on the basis of their personal capabilities. The 
emergence of fairly clear-cut party divisions did, besides 
interesting more people in the elections, help the unfor- 
tunate voter in his choice of candidates. I would’ estimate 
that over 75% of those who voted, did so, according to one 
or other of the “party tickets” which were distributed so 
freely before the elections. This practice, though following 
general election voting procedure dees not encourage the 
citizen to take any interest in the candidates; a barrier is 
placed between councillor and citizen. The result was that, 
before the election, many eligible to vote had given up the 
ghost and left it to someone else to decide for them. An- 
other reason is, I think, that people in New Zealand still 
feel that between Parliament and themselves, there is a 
sufficiently intimate relationship and they find that what 
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interest they may have in “politics” is adequately catered 
for by the affairs of the central government. This could, 
in part at least, be considered an effect as well as a cause. 


All in all, I feel that an attempt to awaken interest 
must aim at securing greater participation in the elections. 
If this can be done then a change for the better has been 
brought about and can lead to the establishment of a firmer 
basis, not only for local government but also for community 
living. 

How can this be done? Several suggestions come to 
mind. First, there are two fairly obvious changes which 
can be brought about in the actual mechanics of voting. 
They would, however, be only makeshifts and would not 
get to the root of the present trouble. Provision could be 
made at the head of each ballot for those who want to 
vote the “ticket”—as is done in the United States. This 
could be combined with the incorporation of all ballots on 
the one sheet of paper. The logical end of this system is, 
of course, the 13 feet long ballot paper which appears in 
Kansas. These two methods might help the man who goes 
to the booth but do little to give him more interest in the 
candidates. 


Again, the postal ballot has been suggested. In theory 
this is the ideal system. Little effort is required on the 
part of the voter—he can vote at leisure in his own home 
and the secrecy of his vote is assured—but in a recent 
postal ballot in the Hutt Valley, only 50% of the papers sent 
out to those eligible to vote were returned. This, too, does 
very little to overcome the real trouble—apathy. 


A system of proportional representation is attractive, 
but such a system presupposes even more knowledge of the 
candidates than the present system. No, it seems con- 
clusive that a system of election by ward districts would 
be a feasible solution. For example, in Lower Hutt there 
are twelve councillors; the district would therefore be 
divided into twelve wards, for each of which there would 
be one seat on the Council. The Mayor could be elected by 
all twelve wards and where fewer than twelve members are 
needed for other local bodies in the area, a number of wards 
could be combined. The main point is that the voter should 
be given as few decisions to make as possible. If, instead 
of picking 30 “good men and true” from 61 candidates, he 
had to pick three men out of six candidates—at least four 
of whom he should know fairly well—then we can expect 
greater interest on his part. The ward member—in Lower 
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Hutt—would represent not more than 3,000 people and he 

should be able to report to his electors regularly and gener- 

_ build up a comparatively intimate relationship with 
em. 


Any administrative reorganisation would only increase 
the need for adoption of the ward system. 


Today, when problems of international relationships 
dominate our thoughts, it is well that we should pause for 
a moment and make sure that our own political system is in 
order. We pride ourselves, rightly or wrongly, on being 
the “laboratory of social experiments.” Let us make sure 
that we have as much citizen participation in the business 
of government as is consistent with the needs of the present 
day system of government. 


THOUGHTS ON LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The writer, a student, urges the value of the present 
party system in ensuring decentralization in law-making, 
while at the same time arguing that the present local body 
system is cumbersome and to a large degree unnecessary. 


2 Dae near feeling against centralization is still strong 
in New Zealand and Australia,” says Mr. L. Webb in 
his book “Government in New Zealand.” “Although,” he 
continues, “local governing authorities have been created 
in profusion, local government has not flourished except 
in the larger towns. In the rural areas, community spirit 
has never become strong enough to give local institutions 
sufficient vitality to resist the centripetal tendency inherent 
in the modern :state.” 

The quotation gives rise to the question whether or not 
centralization is a desirable thing in New Zealand. -To 
obtain a satisfactory answer we must attempt some analy- 
sis of the activities of local and central government. 

Centralization may be defined as the making and ad- 
ministering of all the laws of the state by a single central 
authority, “central” signifying location in one place. 

Laws are not made in a vacuum. Any consideration 
of the making of laws must take into account the whole 
process of their origin, formulation and promulgation. The 
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drafting of a bill, its passage through Parliament and the 
Governor-General’s assent by which it finally becomes law, 
all have a purpose behind them—namely to deal with situ- 
ations arising in the whole country or any part of it, and 
affecting all or any part of the community. The law em- 
bodies decisions to deal in a certain way with the situations 
continually arising. These situations are dealt with in 
accordance with the party in power, and party policies 
are decided at annual conferences. The Labour Party Con- 
ference is attended by delegates from district committees, 
branches, trade unions, and other affiliated bodies. These 
delegates put forward the views and suggestions of the 
bodies they represent, which thus have the opportunity of 
having their aims incorporated in the policy. 


This pyramidal organization is therefore a means by 
which decentralization in law-making is achieved, as the 
broad principles on which legislation is based are thus de- 
termined ultimately by a large number of citizens. Dur- 
ing its passage through Parliament members of the Oppo- 
sition will endeavour to have the bill amended in conform- 
ity with their policy. Therefore the body of citizens whom 
they in turn, represent, will if the Opposition can succeed 
in modifying proposed legislation, have had some voice 
in law-making. 

There is also the direct geographical basis of repre-. 
sentation provided by the electoral system. An element 
of decentralization is given to the process of law-making, 
because a member has a duty to represent the necessity for 
legislation to deal with situations arising in his electorate. 
This tends however to be overshadowed by action based on 
party organization, which is also on a geographical basis. 


When the party pyramids are fully active throughout 
their structures and their bases are as wide as possible, 
as full a measure of decentralization of law-making as is 
possible and desirable under modern conditions in a 
country like New Zealand will be achieved. The decen- 
tralized law-making will be limited to the formulation of 
policy. The rest of the process—the formulation and 
promulgation of the laws—must be done at the central 
point. 


The complexity of modern society both demands and 
depends on division of labour. By this means the production 
of consumers’ goods and services is possible on a much 
greater scale than formerly; or, looking at it in another 
way, the production of these goods and services on the 
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scale demanded can be accomplished by specialization. Simi- 
larly, the “production” of laws in a form suitable for 
“consumption” and on the scale demanded by modern s0- 
ciety can only be carried out by employing the full-time 
and paid services of persons with the requisite training and 
specialised knowledge. Officers of the Public Service frame 
the bills in the form in which they finally appear as law. 


Through their constant contact with one field or another 
of the community’s activities, they may indeed, both initiate 
and draw up legislation which they consider will meet situ- 
ations which call for it. But before such suggested laws 
are put before Parliament, they are subjected to the scru- 
tiny of a Minister to ensure that they are in conformity 
with the policy of his party. 

Some of the “popular feeling against centralization” 
to which Webb refers is no ddubt due to a misconception as 
to the part thus played by public servants in the process of 
legislation, which is sometimes sweepingly condemned as 
“bureaucracy.” But it is only a formal or mechanical and 
responsible part, and will remain so if the people as a 
whole retain participation in the business of government. 
The party system facilitates such participation. 


The passage of bills through Parliament to their place 
in the Statute Book is, then, only the final—and, in reality, 
only the formal part—of a decentralized process. This 
part of law-making, and that contributed by the Public 
Service, are necessarily and preferably centralized in New 
Zealand. The vital part, I have suggested, is decentralized, 
and it lies in the hands of the people to keep it so. Cen- 
tralization of this part of law-making would lead to dicta- 
torship. 

Another way in which decentralization in law-making 
can be achieved is by the establishment of lesser law- 
making bodies within the territory of the supreme central 
authority. The justification for the existence of such bodies 
rests on two main grounds. First, matters peculiar to a 
particular locality can be better dealt with by local citizens 
possessing the necessary powers, because they are best ac- 
quainted with the requirements. Second, there is more 
incentive to democratic government, as it is possible for 
more people actively to concern themselves with a smaller 
range of problems, and to make final decisions about them. 


As the preamble to the Municipal Corporations Act put 
it, “whereas it is necessary that provision should be made 
for the good health and convenience of inhabitants of towns 
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and their neighbourhood, and whereas the inhabitants 
themselves are best qualified as well as by their more inti- 
mate knowledge of local affairs, by their more direct interest 
therein, effectually to provide for the same; and whereas 
the habit of self-government in such cases has been found 
to keep alive the spirit of self-reliance and respect for the 
laws, and to prepare men for the due exercise of other 
political privileges, be it enacted, etc.” 

The Provincial Councils were early examples of such 
subsidiary bodies in New Zealand. These at first performed 
useful functions in developing the then relatively isolated 
provinces and providing public services which the central 
government could not carry out satisfactorily, chiefly be- 
cause of the lack of good communications. But as these 
improved, it became evident that bodies of such size rela- 
tively’ to the Central Government, and bearing such wide 
powers, were not conducive to the attainment of national 
unity. Their size and power were such as to cause fric- 
tion with the Central Government and their jurisdiction 
over such important matters as roads was becoming, 
through lack of co-ordination with each other, an obstacle, 
rather than an aid, to national development. 


After the abolition of the Provincial Councils in 1876, 
the Central Government established county and borough 
councils largely as we know them today. Since then the 
number of counties has more than doubled, the number of 
boroughs increased more than threefold, while a large num- 
ber of ‘‘ad hoc” bodies has been created. They now present 
a major problem in the overlapping of their functions and 
areas, financial structure, relations with the central Gov- 
ernment, and in other directions in which reform is neces- 
sary. : 


“Local governments have been weakened by the ten- 
dency which has been apparent over the years to set up 
special boards for every special problem which emerges. 
Therefore within any given area there is a diffusion of 
effort and consequent wastage which has produced in the 
Dominion a series of unco-ordinated local authorities.” So 
says the report of a Parliamentary Committee which in 
yp investigated the whole question of local body govern- 
ment. 

A distinction can be made between the extent of cen- 
tralization existing on the one hand, under the “federal 
state” type of system of the Provincial Councils, and, on the 
other hand, under the present system of one central Gov- 
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ernment and a large number of relatively. small local bodies. 
The former system, in which local government was on & 
scale comparable with that of the central government, 
rightly disappeared in New Zealand, because a country 
the size of this could best be governed as a single unit once 
communications had become established. Decentralization 
of any of the major functions of the state became, after 
the first four decades, unnecessary and disadvantageous. 
Under the present local body system, local government is 
confined to matters which although large in number, are 
separately narrow and specific. By-laws are a form of 
delegated legislation under well-defined heads. They are, 
in fact, not much different in kind from another sort of 
delegated legislation, namely, regulations made by Minis- 
ters under Acts of Parliament. There is, in law-making by 
local bodies, a geographical decentralization for which 
there is a historical explanation but for which now no 
real necessity exists. Nor is there much reality in the 
present situation. 


Let us consider the typical functions of local bodies— 
water and electricity supply, drainage, flood protection, fire 
fighting, hospital services, tramways, roads and streets, 
and so on. It is clear that most of these functions can be 
classified as public utilities. The Central Government also 
operates a number of public utilities; in fact, it shares with 
local bodies some functions—such as provision and main- 
tenance of roads and provision of electricity ‘supply. The 
way these functions are carried out by local bodies is de- 
termined less by the way in which their boards and councils 
“legislate” about them than by the standards of modern 
technical practice. 


The report of the Parliamentary Committee asserts 
that “the State must be prepared to delegate to local au- 
thorities those functions which are peculiarly local in char- 
acter.” But are there many functions which are “pecu- 
liarly local in character”? There need be no difference in 
the method of reticulation for electricity supply in one 
power board’s area from that in another’s, and many simi- 
lar examples could be given of the essential similarity in 
public utilities provided by local bodies: 


The public utilities provided by the State demonstrate 
that there is no advantage in local body operation of such 
services. A telephone exchange, for example, is just as 
“local in character” as a tramway service, yet we do not 
hear any demand for the transfer of such facilities to local 
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authorities. The local peculiarities of the great majority 
of problems which are now dealt with by local bodies are, 
in fact, outweighed by their similarities. This leads to the 
conclusion that they could be better dealt with by the 
centralised organization provided by a Government De- 
partment, which would still enable a sufficient degree of 
decentralization to be effected to cater for local peculiar- 
ities. This is actually what is done by the State-operated 
public utilities. 


The assumption of these functions by the Central 
Government would eliminate the confusion and duplica- 
tion of effort resulting from the multiplicity of local bodies. 
It would also remove obstacles to the attainment of uni- 
formity of technical practice, and would result in a saving 
on present administration costs. 


The extent of the problem now presented by the exis- 
tence of the large number of local bodies can be gauged 
from the length of the report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee referred to above. 

Some of the recommendations made in the Committee’s 
report show an inclination towards the ultimate reform 
suggested above. Of traffic control, it is stated, “the larger 
cities should, in general, be left with the local control of 
traffic, but the smaller boroughs should be encouraged to 
take advantage of the offer of the Transport Department 
to undertake their traffic control.” Also, “library facilities 
throughout the Dominion should be co-ordinated first on 
a regional basis and then on a national basis.” Again, 
they recommend that Town Planning—which surely must 
bristle with “peculiarly local” features—should be under- 
taken by the Internal Affairs Department. 


Complete reform in the direction suggested could only, 
of course, take place gradually, and would need to be pre- 
pared for by suitable reorganization of those parts of the 
State service which would be affected by the change. But 
it seems that the proposals of the Committee are early steps 
in a transformation which is likely to be continued, and 
which can be regarded as a beneficial change. 


One further feature of the report deserves comment. 
It was stated earlier that one view of local government is 
that it is a means of maintaining the vitality of democracy, 
being a form of decentralization of law-making. Against 
this view it was seen that the scope of, and need for, law- 
making in local matters have declined as such matters 
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have become much less “political”—as they have come to 
be determined mainly upon technical considerations. This 
view is confirmed, in a different way, in one section of the 
Committee’s report. There the Standards Institute is com- 
mended for its preparation of model by-laws and some 
local bodies are criticized for altering these before adopt- 
ing them. It is recommended that the model by-laws be 
made mandatory throughout the Dominion. 


Hardly any further proof is needed that local body 
“legislation” has ceased to have any appreciable signifi- 
cance as part of the process of democracy; and that the 
present local body structure is a cumbersome anachronism 
within the machinery of the State. 


VISITING SPEAKERS 


_ During the year the society has been fortunate in hear- 
ing some excellent addresses, extracts from three of which 
appear below. The speakers all represent different points 
of view though the subjects of their speeches were not 
contentious. Mr. J. Hogan, editor of “Democracy” news- 
paper, spoke on “Henry Wallace and his Third Party,” on 
June 28; The Rt. Hon. Walter Nash on “The Problems of 
Peace,” on July 26; and on August 2, Mr. S. G. Holland, 
Leader of the Opposition on “The Functions of an Oppos- 
sition.” 


Mr. Hogan 


ASTER describing the political alignments in the United 
States with which Henry Wallace will be confronted 
in his campaign for the presidency, Mr. Hogan proceeded 
to a discussion on Wallace himself. 


Wallace had always shown progressive tendencies, 
said Mr. Hogan, supporting his statement by quotations 
from Wallace’s speeches from 1934 onwards. He was a 
deeply religious man, an idealist, but practical enough to 
see that certain strong financial groups stood to benefit by a 
tense world situation and uncertain internal conditions. 

Critics, such as “Time” magazine, finding difficulty in 
answering Wallace’s charges, were using the familiar tac- 
tics of personal detraction. He was senile and in delicate 
health it has been said, something which the speaker re- 
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marked did not appear to be borne out by his recent activity 
or, indeed, added Mr. Hogan with a smile, by his recent 
reported seven-fall victory over a solicitous, 14-stone news- 
paper reporter in an Indian wrestling bout. 


While support was coming from Communists for Wal- 
lace, because of his attitude to Russia, the speaker empha- 
sised that it was from the ordinary socially conscious 
Americans that his major support came, though‘ the leaders 
of organised labour had not yet endorsed his policy. 


Mr. Hogan did not consider it likely that Wallace 
would be elected, but he felt that in asking the American 
people “to stand up and be counted” he was giving a lead 
to those who were dissatisfied with certain aspects of con- 
temporary American political and economic life. For that 
reason he felt that Wallace will have achieved something 
‘worth while what ever transpires. 


Mr. Nash 


“PMHE world’s problem today is more economic than poli- 

tical,” said Mr. Nash to society members on July 26. 
“But we need the politics to put the economics right,” he 
added. 


During the early part of his address on the problem 
of peace, Mr. Nash surveyed the difficulties confronting 
various Eastern countries. He questioned the morality and 
the ethics of any section of people which had a high stand- 
ard of living, improving its standard at the expense of the 
resources of a country with a lower living standard. 


It was unchallengable, however, that Britain and Hol- 
land have done much to increase the productive capacity 
of these countries. 


Indonesians were trying to get out of difficulties which 
they had been under for a long time. By a great change in 
procedure, countries such as Pakistan and Burma had been 
allowed to become self-governing, a progressive step. 


“We will have to come to realise that there is no in- 
herently superior people,” remarked the speaker. 


The European Recovery Programme was without par- 
allel in history, said Mr. Nash. Under it, 22,000,000,000 
dollars would be virtually given away to help European 
countries. 


“I do not think that Britain’s economy could have 
recovered without the programme,” he said. “It was the 
greatest recovery plan in history.” 
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__ Referring to United Nations Organisation, Mr. Nash 
said that sometimes it appeared hopelessly ineffective, but 
he thought that the organisation was now showing more 
promise than the League of Nations. 


“In spite of difficulties ahead and disintegration in 
Britain, Europe and the East, it is a period which every 
person with anything in him can look forward to with some 
pleasure as a frightful and difficult job to do.” 


Mr. Holland 


“MEMBERSHIP of the Opposition is the only job that 
_o™ everyone is trying to lose when they have it, although 
it is the best way to enter politics,” said Mr. Holland in the 
course of his address, which dealt with the functions of the 
Opposition in Parliament. 


“I dislike the term Opposition,” he said. “It implies 
nee we are opposed to everything, and I disagree with 
a hie 


: If the Government produced any measure the Opposi- 
tion felt was for the good of the country, the Opposition 
voted for it. 


Inevitable differences in methods of achieving ends had 
let to party politics, which is the only alternative to totali- 
tarianism. After comparing the types of political parties 
in other countries of the British Commonwealth with those 
in New Zealand, Mr. Holland said New Zealand was unique, 
as far as he could see, in that it had reconciled the inter- 
ests of town and country. 


The main function of the opposition is to provide an 
alternative to the government in power. They must demon- 
strate that they were worthy of public confidence, and 
equip themselves with the knowledge to make themselvse 
efficient in debate and conversant with world affairs. Re- 
ferring to the Opposition’s duty to detect and expose trends 
which would be to the detriment of the country, Mr. Hol- 
land used the example of government by Order-in-Council 
instead of by legislation. 


They had been able to move no-confidence motions,.and 
adjournments, to call for a division and to state subjects 
for discussion at debates. 

Members of the Opposition must interest themselves 
in the committee stages of a bill, said Mr. Holland. He 
stressed the importance of the select committees of the 
House, and of the committee of the whole House, where 
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questions on any subject could be asked within certain 
limitations. 

Mr. Holland remarked that criticism of Opposition 
tactics by a university critic had revealed ignorance of 
the non-provision of “The Supplementary Question” in New 
Zealand Parliamentary standing orders. 


A Kindred Society 


The New Zealand Institute of Public 
Administration 


Members of the Political Science Society will probably 
be interested to know something of the objects, activities and 
membership of a kindred society, the New Zealand Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. Some may feel sufficiently 
interested to seek further information from a branch sec- 
retary or even desire to link up as new recruits. 
Historical: 

The Institute came into being early in 1936, although 
societies to study public administration had been formed in 
Christchurch and Wellington during 1934 and in Auckland 
and Dunedin during 1935. In 1936 a branch was formed 
at Invercargill, but this and the Dunedin one are now 
defunct. 

Objects: 

The primary objectives of the Institute are: 
Promotion of the study of public administration. 
Development of the Public Service as a recognized 

profession. . 
Activities: 

Publication of a Journal twice yearly. The Journal is 
now in its eleventh year of publication and has a recog- 
nized place in the literature dealing with public administra- 
tion studies. 

_ Branch meetings, comprising lectures, debates, discus- 
sions and related activities. The open forum provided by 
these meetings offers a clearing house for administrative 
experiences and develops a critical approach towards the 
day-to-day problems of administration. Meetings are held 
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both during the lunch-hour and in the evenings. Study 
groups are organised by branch committees, and yield valu-’ 
able experience to those members who voluntarily partici- 
pate in them. 


Membership: 


_ Is-open to all public servants or ex-public servants 
(including officers of the Railways and Post and Telegraph 
Services), local body officers and others who have a special 
interest in public administration and are specially admitted 
by branch committees. 

The Institute comprises members drawn from all 
classes of public servants, and of all ages, both those speci- 
ally qualified in such fields as law, science, engineering, 
accountancy and economics and others with no special qual- 
ifications. The present membership is about 600. 


_ Subscriptions vary according to branch rules, but all 
rates are moderate. For example, the annual subscriptions 
for the Wellington Branch are: Salary under £510 per 
annum, 7/6; £510 per annum and over, 10/6. 


Branch Secretaries: 

The names and addresses of the Branch Secretaries, 
who will be pleased to supply fuller information concerning 
the Institute, are set out below. The Dominion Secretary 
is Mr. C. J. Read, Head Office, Department of Labour and 
Employment, Wellington. : 

AUCKLAND—NMr. I. H. Kilgour, Department of La- 
bour and Employment, Auckland. 

WELLINGTON—Mr. E. G. Hegzgie, Office of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Wellington. 

CHRISTCHURCH—Mr. L. E. M. Grace, Public Works 
Department, Christchurch. 


SOME POSSIBLE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF THE APPRECIATION OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND EXCHANGE RATE 


The subject of this article is topical, and though the 
writer mainly considers the effects on only one of the 
political parties, we feel it will stimulate thought on the 
inter-relation between economics and politics. 


c has long been customary for writers on Political Science 
to observe that there is frequently an interaction between 
the economic policy of the political party in office and the 
effects of that policy in the political field. Many observers 
have claimed to have seen a deliberate attempt to alter the 
political atmosphere by economic means occur from time 
to time in the various democracies. This paper is an 
attempt to examine the recent appreciation of the exchange 
in New Zealand to ascertain whether or not it carries with 
it any political implication. It should rightly be observed 
at the outset that this is in no sense an economic criticism 
of that policy. Indeed it should be added that the writer 
on purely economic grounds is broadly in agreement with 
the Government’s action. It should further be added that 
at this early stage it has not been possible to obtain all the 
necessary information for this study and the only claim 
that this paper may have on the reader’s attention lies in 
the fact that it presents a view which, to the best of the 
writer’s knowledge, has not been previously advanced. 


The plan of the paper will be to examine briefly the 
background of the two political parties in New Zealand 
with particular reference to that of the National Party and 
from that point, to attempt to establish that the problem 
of maintaining cohesion necessary within the National 
Party to successfully compete in the election of 1949 has 
been seriously decreased. It is considered that it can be 
demonstrated that the latter party will go to the polls with 
a much more restricted support and a much more defensive 
programme than would otherwise have been the case. 
Whether this will seriously mitigate against their chance 


of election to office can, of course, be left only to the reader 
to determine. 
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Estimates of the support available to both Parties 


« One of the most striking aspects of the political parties 
in New Zealand is the fact that the degree of closely knit 
support behind them varies enormously. Observers have 
generally agreed that the Labour Party can control a much 
more closely knit body of supporters broadly united both at 
the economic and political levels. The National Party is 
not so closely knit. Its main support is drawn from an 
uneasy alliance between farming, commercial] and manu- 
facturing interests. This lack of cohesion manifests itself 
most importantly in the determination of electoral policy. 
It can readily be seen on reflection that the desires of the 
farming and manufacturing interests may or may not co- 
incide. Indeed, as Wood has said on the question of policy 
determination in that party, “There will, perhaps, be a 
trial of strength between two such organisations as the 
Farmer’s Union and the Federation of Manufacturers, 
which agree on the party they prefer but whose views on 
the details of policy do not necessarily coincide. The ulti- 
mate decision may well depend much more on the outcome 
of such conflict (or discussion) than on the views of the 
unorganised party members.” Webb contributes the fol- 
lowing to this general contention, “The National Party is 
more loosely and simply organised than the Labour Party, 
gives greater power to local branches, and tolerates wider 
divergences of political opinion within its ranks. The main 
reason for these differences is that, traditionally, parties 
of the left have made up in unity and discipline what they 
have lacked in financial strength. A further reason for 
the looser organisation of the right is that its leaders have 
been preoccupied for at least a decade with the task of hold- 
ing together in one party the diverse forces opposed to 
Labour. Though the National Party’s strength lies in the 
rural electorates, these alone cannot give it a parliamentary 
majority; it must therefore, make some bid for the support 
of commercial, financial and manufacturing interests.” 
Wood goes even further when he says, “Nevertheless the 
alliance between farmers and the businessmen who sell 
things to them and manage their money has often proved 
an uneasy one, and the National Party and its predecessors 
have suffered in political strength through the absence of 
that organic solidarity that has always marked the Labour 


Party.a 


These quotes would seem to support the writer’s con- 
tention that the party of the right lacks an inherent homo- 


bb 


geneity. It has, I consider, been demonstrated that even 
before the exchange appreciation difficulties existed in se- 
lecting a party policy that would win support from all the 
supporters of that party. The policy of being anti-labour, 
while it has served as a central common point, may prove 
under the strain of this latest test not to be sufficiently 


strong. 
Economic programmes of the Political Parties 


It is very difficult in a short space to examine these in 
detail and it will be possible to deal here only with the 
broadest outline of these policies. 


In a short statement the economic policy of the Labour 
Party may be fairly shortly dismissed. The Labour Party 
is fairly well united on a policy of socialism—or at least 
- socialisation, and while some party members have lately 
been displeased with the apparently slow progress towards 
that objective, it would seem fairly safe to assume that they 
would support the Labour Party at least against the Na- 
tional Party. The Labour Party then would seem to be 
fairly well united on its somewhat inadequately expressed 
economic programme. 


The National Party, and this is the important thing — 
for our discussion, is backed by no such solidarity. In the 
first place it has ceased to be the active proponent of free 
enterprise as an economic system. It is now prepared to 
accept some measure of State control and direction. Even 
prior to the Act now being considered, there must have 
been members of that party who were displeased with this 
decision but who were in such a small minority as to be 
unable to rally sufficient support either to alter the party’s 
programme on this point or form a new party with this 
concept as its central plank. Apart from this general 
statement, it can only be said of the National Party’s eco- 
nomic programme that it was a sort of electoral compromise 
varying widely between each election, representative appar- 
ently of the “trials of force (or discussion)” of the various 
components of its supporters. . 


_The question now becomes contentious and leads to an 
examination as to what the various groups of supporters 
of the National Party desire as an economic policy. Here 
again we are limited by space and the discussion must re- 
main, unfortunately general with all the faults of that 
generality. 
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Let us start with the farming industry. In the first 
place it would seem that they desire high and stable prices 
for their exports and in so far as this will increase the 
national Income they are supported by the other two groups. 
Second it would seem that they would desire decreased 
farm costs. By far the greater part of these costs are made 
up of labour costs, cost of machinery—tractors, milking 
machines, etc., and fertilizer. How can these be met? High 
prices for farm produce would now seem to be guaranteed 
at least until the expiry of the Bulk Purchase Agreements 
for those products that have been included in them. The 
state of world demand would seem to suggest that items not 
Sines in them will meet with high prices for a consider- 
able time. 


How will the Exchange appreciation affect the farmer? 
In the first place it should be stated that here insufficient 
is known to produce a complete statement. We will con- 
fine ourselves to tendencies. 


It is not clear what the pay-out for primary products 
will be this year. This, of course, may make a difference 
of 20 per cent. to the farmers’ income and must largely de- 
termine their attitude towards the appreciation. The other 
side of the picture is, however, that he will tend to get his 
machinery at a very much reduced cost and if he igs break- 
ing in land or carrying out improvements this may out- 
weigh the disadvantages possibly incurred by a decrease in 
his income. If, however; he is operating a fully developed 
farm it is safe to say that he will come down opposed to 
the appreciation. A further point must be made. It would 
seem that on balance the farmer will be opposed to the 
appreciation, but what does this mean in the political 
sphere? 


Only that the body of public opinion already most 
opposed to the Labour Government remains so. On 
this point, therefore, it would seem that the Labour 
Party had little to lose in the political sense by the 
measure. 


Let us examine the casé of the manufacturer. The 
manufacturer importing part finished or raw materials 
from overseas was protected in some degree from overseas 
competition by the exchange depreciation, but he purchased 
that slight protection at high cost—the cost of paying 25 
per cent. more for his raw materials. Mr. Nash has stated 
that he intends to continue the protection afforded this type 
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of manufacturer by the Import License system provided he 
is reasonably efficient. It it doubtful what attitude the I.T.O. 
would adopt in this matter—the question, though of impor- 
tance, is outside the scope of this examination. It would 
seem then that manufacturers will welcome the exchange 
appreciation. Costs of raw materials will fall, national 
income may decrease in terms of money-units as a result 
of the decreased payout (if that is the intention), but it 
would seem that an incentive will be provided in this way 
for increased output, which may offset to a large extent 
the decrease in the payout. But are all manufacturers in 
agreement with this? The answer must be no. 


Take as a further case two manufacturers manufac- 
turing rope, one using imported materials and the other 
New Zealand flax—assuming that the finished article in 
each case is of the same quality. The user of the New Zea- 
land raw material will find that his raw material costs 
have not fallen whilst those of his rival have. The difficul- 
ties of price control in these circumstances are apparent. 
The point of interest is that the manufacturers will no 
longer be in agreement on the question of exchange appre- 
ciation. The implications of this fact in the political sphere 
are immediately recognisable. The manufacturer who 
benefits will support exchange appreciation whilst his erst- 
while fellow supporter of the National Party will advocate 
the return to a depreciated exchange. A political party 
can be expected to accept one of these divergent views and 
whatever view it does accept the holder of the other will 
be forced to campaign through other political agents for 
the action he desires. 


Not only will the manufacturing interests be split — 
the same is true of the commercial interests. Suppose two 
firms have the majority of their capital in debentures and 
have been in competition for the same class of business, 
and one of the firms has its capital domiciled in the United 
Kingdom, while the other is domiciled in New Zealand. The 
former will as a result of exchange appreciation find its 
service costs in regard to that capital considerably reduced, 
while the service cost of the same amount of capital will 
have remained constant in the latter case. 


These statements have unfortunately been general, but 
it is considered that they are possible effects of the ex- 
change appreciation. If these are possible effects, their 
implications for the National Party will be serious. It will 
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be faced now, when it must be considering its electoral 
policy, with first, the previously existing divergent groups 
and second, with divergences of opinion created within 
those groups. Of these groups only the farming industry 
—insufficient to secure a political majority—will be pre- 
pared to present an almost united front. To accept their 
view means to lose the support of a large section of the 
other interests. The problem of maintaining cohesion for 
the election of 1949 is considerably increased. 


It has not been the writer’s intention to argue the 
case for or against appreciation on economic grounds. In- 
deed it would seem to him an advisable step, but the fact 
that an economic action however desirable in itself can 
have considerable political implications, while not itself 
new, is of sufficient importance in this instance to warrant 
further consideration. 
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